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"Ruttla can afford to wait. Bo ean FrcMct, Otrmany eaitnot. Oernuttiy 
mnat »ee to it> ovm lafety, and Prince Birmarck cannot r«<uonabJy be ex- 
pected to paae hie decHnmg daye im-potently vsatcliiitg the iHent compiracy 
for the eUeiU grovith of the power of France ami the povrer of Bueiia againet 
the Fatheriand." — Lomdok Daily Stamdabd, Feb. IT, 186T. 



INTRODUCTION 

Br FREDEKICK F. SCHRADEB 

Trb Engliab nation is composed of two strong racial elements — 
the Anglo-Saxon, honest, truthful, outspoken and liberty-loving; and the 
Norman-French, taciturn, enterprising in the cause of conquest, ruth- 
less in the employment of brute force and expert in hypocritical 
subtleties. 

Thia is a document on the war by Englishmen living in England. 
The implication that it may possibly be the inspiration of German- 
Americans cannot lie against it. The articles therein embraced, clear, 
authentic, fair, printed and circulated in England in editions of tens of 
thousands, defend the cause of Germany and Austria-Hungary more 
eloquently than anything that could be written by German sympa- 
thizers, or the alleged "Gennan lobby," of which the New York papers 
have had so much to say. They reveal the true image of Sir Edward 
Grey, and trace the historic and political causes leading to the war with 
a clearness that has found no counterpart in anything published in the 
United States. 

It will be contended by those who specialize in deflecting the view- 
point which seeks to place the case of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
in its true aspect, that sundry of the arguments in this pamphlet 
emanate from members of the English Independent Labor Party. 
But it must be borne in mind that a leader of this party sat in the 
Asquith cabinet until the outbreak of the war, and that without the 
Independent Labor Party the government of Asquith, Grey, Lloyd 
George and Churchill would topple to the ground. In short, the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party has been the bulwark of Grey's power. 

It has been insolently assumed by a part of the American press, 
for reasons that have never been satisfactorily explained, that there is 
but one point of view as to the European war. 

This inexplicable partisanship in behalf of England and her allies 
has been so pronounced from the day war was declared that the Amer- 
ican people have become fairly indoctrinated with the sophistries about 
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4 INTRODUCJTION 

"German militarism," "Gennany's violation of Belgium's nentrality," 
"German atrocities" and "Germany's encroachment upon the liberty of 
nations." Any attempt bj right-thinking Americans to form an inde- 
pendent opinion has been, and continues to be, ruthlessly, violently, 
brutally throttled by the partisan press. 

It is surely significant, then, that Englishmen themselves should 
declare that "Belgium in particular, and national liberty and public 
law had nothing whatever to do with the making of the war." Herein 
England enjoys a peculiar distinction over Germany. Liebknecht is 
the only public man in Germany who has criticised his government. 

We have yet to see a New York paper printed in the English lan- 
guage manifesting a spirit of fair play half way comparable with the 
impartial presentment of the case which characterizes the English 
writers and speakers herein quoted. They refute the sophistries, the 
familiar as well as favorite stock arguments of many apologists for the 
Allies, and incidentally put to shame such eminent men as Col. George 
Harvey and Prof. Eliot, who in their aeal for "the mother country" 
appear to have forgotten that they are Americans. 

We present the Anglo-German case as tried by a jury of Eng- 
lishmen, without taking editorial liberties with certain opinions and 
expressions censuring Germany and Austria- Hungary, for which an 
irrepressible national bias must charitably be held responsible. 

We leave it to the American people who read it to render judgment. 

Nbw York, May 1, 191S. 
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ENGLAND ON THE WITNESS STAND 



England Self-Revealed 

PREMIER ASQUITH, SIR HENRY LUCY, BERNARD SHAW 
AND THE LONDON "TIMES" TESTIFY. 

"If I JnsUfy jtiTB^ 1117 own montli sliall condemn me." — Job 9: 20. 

When England declared war npon Germanj' she gave as her funde- 
mental reason the invasion hy Germany of Belgium territory. "We 
ate fighting to fulfill a solemn international obligation," declared Mr. 
Asquith in the House of Commons, "to vindicate the principle that 
small nationalities are not to be crushed." England's publicists and 
diplomatists announced that not only had England no desire to make 
war but that the war in which she engaged was unexpected and un- 
prepared for. While this pretext gained credence and unquestioned 
sympathy throughout the world, the truth concerning England's actual 
aims and purposes and her reasons in going to war have gradually be- 
come known. By ttatementt aikick have tlipped from the moutkt of 
cerium high officials, as mell at by a compariton of certain diplomatic 
ttatementt and corretpondence, it it non> clear that England expected 
to make war on Germany, had farther prepared for war, and went 
to war out of fundamentally telfish motive*. 

In the early days of the conflict, George Bernard Shaw pronounced 
the excuse of declaring war because of the invasion of Belgium a sham. 
No less an authority than the London Timet now discards the pretense 
asserted by Mr. Asquith, and, in addition. Sir Henry Lucy ha* boasted 
of tht fact that the Englith fleet before the war mobilisied (teifh the 
purpote of later "bottling up the German fleet") on the pretext of an 
expected visit from the King. 

Perhaps the most striking statement regarding England's actual 
purposes and intentions is contained in an editorial, "Why We Are 
At War," published in the London Times, weekly issue, of March 13. 
Because of its position as the most conservative as well as official organ 
of Great Britain, The Timet editorial is exceptionally significant It 
be^ns thus: 

"There are still, it Heema, Home EDglishmeii unA Englishwomen who 
greatly err as to tbe reasons that have forced Englani) to <lraw ll>. 
sword. They know that it was Germany's flagrant violation of Bel- 
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6 ENGLAND ON THE WITNESS STAND 

gian neutrality which filled the cup of her indignation and mad« her 
people iuBLBt upon war. They do not relloct tlu.t our Iionor and our 
Wnest must nave compelled ub to Jodn France and Bussla, eren U 
Etormanr liad sciupulouBly respected the dghta of hei small nelgli- 
bon^ and luUl Bought to hack her way into France through the Eut- 
em fwtCMSOS. The German Chancellor has insisted more than once 
upon this truth. He has fancied, apparently, that he was making an 
argumentative point against ua by establishing it. That, like so much 
more, only Bhowe his complete miauncleTstanding of our attitude and of 
OUT character. The invasion of Belgium, and still more the abom- 
inable Byatem of crime which followed it, have indeed very deeply 
moved na. Like Germany, we had given our word to uphold Belgia.ii 
neutrality. Unlike Germany, ne felt bound in honor to keep the 
word we had given. But we know vary wdl that, In keeping It, aelf- 
Interest has gone hand-ln-haud with honor, with Juztlce, and with pity. 
Why did we goarantee th« neutrality of Belgium? For an imperious 
reason of adf-luterest, for the reason which has always made ns resist 
the aatabllsliment of any Great Power over against our East Coast, 
for tbe rvason which made us defend the Netherlands against Spain 
and against the France of the Bourbons and of Napoleon. We keep 
our word when, W9 have given it, hnt we do not give it without solldj 
practical reaoons, and we do not set up to he international Don Qulx- 
oWs, ready at aU times to redress wrongs which do ns no hurt. 

"Herr Ton Bethmamn H<dlweg Is quite right. Even had Germany 
oot Invaded B^Bltun, honor and interest would have united ns with 
Franc*. We had refused, it is true, to give her or Bussia any binding 
pledge up to the last moment. We had, however, for many years past 
led both to understand that, if they were unjustly attaclied, they might 
rely upon our aid. This understanding had been tbe pivot of the 
European policy followed by the three Powers. It had been, as Ger- 
many herself acknowledged, a powerful factor in the preservation of 
European peace. England had drawn advantagea from it as well ae 
her partners. She would have stained her honor for ever if, after she 
had acted with them in fair weather, and had connteoanced the confi- 
dent belief which they both held that she would support them, in a 
just quarrel, sbe had alunk away from them in the hour of danger." 

The claim that England entered the war out of purely humanitarian 
reasons, on solely moral grounds, in order "to fidfiU her obligation" 
and defend the Belgians, is flatly contradicted by the Time» editorial, 
which continues: 

"We joined the Triple Entente because we realized, however late 
in the day, that the time of 'splendid isolation' was no more. We 
reverted to our historical policy of the balance of power, and we re- 
verted to it for the reasons for which our forefathers adopted it. 
They were not, either for them or for us, reasons of sentiment. 
They ware seif-regardtng, and even sd&sh, reasons. Chief amongst 
tbem, certainly, was a daslra to preserve the peace of Enrope, but It 
was the chief only because to preserve that peace was the one certain 
way to preserve our own. In the event of war we saw, as our fathers 
had seen, England's flrst line of attack and of defence in her Conti- 
nental Alliances. When we subsidized every State in Germany, and 
practically all Europe, in the Great War, we did not lavish our gold 
from love of German or of Austrian liberty, or out of sheer altmism. 
No; we invested it for our own safety and our own advantage, and, 
on the whole, our commitments were rewarded by an adequate return. 

"In this war, as we have again and again insisted in The Times, 
England is Gghting for exactly the same kind of reasons for which 
she fought Philip II., Louis XIV., and Napoleon. She is flgbting the 
battle of the oppressed, it is true, in Belgium and in Serbia, and she 
rejoices that she is standing with them against their tyrants. She is 
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belpiDg her great Allies to fight in defence of their soil and of their 
homes against the aggressor, and she is proud to pour out her blood 
and her treasure in so sacred a cause. Bnt she Is not fighting prlmai- 
lly toe Belgium oi for Serhla, for France or for Bnssla. They fill a 
great place in her mind and in her heart. But they come secoiuL The 
first place belongs, and rightly helongE, to heiself. It Ib for her and 
for her Empire that her houb have been struggling end ojing in the 
trenches and on the flelds of Picardj snd Artois, that her Fleet holds 
its ceaseless vigil in the North Sea, and that its gana have been heard 
from the Pacific to the Dardanellea. Our soldiers and out sailors are 
defending their homes and the homes of their countrymen on French 
soil or in Turkish waters, just as truly as though they were facing 
Qerman troops in Norfolk or German ships oB Eamich. " 

In view of snch recent admissions it is interesting to recall certain 
statements of England's diplomatists, as well ds to compare these 
sta^tements with official correspondence. 

On August 6, 1914, Mr. Asquith said in the House of Commons: 

"We are flgbttng to folflU a stdeinn International ObllgaUon . . . 
to vindicate the principle that small naUenalitfeB are not to be 
cmshed." 

Four days prior to this assertion by Mr. Asquith, and hefore the 
invasion of Belgium by the German army. Sir Edward Grey had writ- 
ten to the French Ambassador: 

"I am authorized to give an assnrance that If the C^erman Fleet 
comes Into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operatfone agajnst the French coast or shipping, the British Fleet wiU 
give all the protection in Its power." 

This is plainly an assurance that England would go to war if the 
German fleet should begin operations against France even if the 
German army should refrain from crossing Belgium. ' 

Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, on August 6, 1914, an- 
nounced Germany's purposes as follows: 

"What was the purpose at Oermany? That we slLould have ^ven 
t, free license to (Germany to annex the whole of the extra Bnropean 
dominions and possession of France." 

Yet on August 1, Sir Edward Grey had sent the following dispatch 
to Sir £. Goschen: 

"The Oemiaa Ambassador pressed me as to whether I conld not 
formulate eondltdons on which we would remain neutraL He even sug- 
gested thAt the integritjr of France and her O^onles might be guax- 
anteed." 

On August 3, Sir Edward Grey declared in the House of Commcms 
that England had fio secret arrangement with any Power: 

"I assured the House— and the Prime Minister has assured the 

House mdre than once — that if any crisis such as this arose, we 

" li.';-should come before the House of Commons and be able to say to the 

1^ .,„Hqii8e, that it.ww fno to decide what the Brttlsh attitude sbould be, 

intt we should hitve no secret engagement which we should spring upon 
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Yet on July SO Sir Edward Grey had sent the following dispatch 
to the British Ambassador st Paris: 

"The Fiencb AmbasBador in ZiOndon mnlndod mo to-dfty of tbe 
letter I lud written to lilm two ysRTS ago, In wMch we agreed that if 
the Peace of Enrope was serionsly tbreatened, we would dlscnu wliat 
we were prepared to do." 

The letter referred to — that sent to the French Ambassador on 
November 22, 1912 — runs thus: 

"My dear Ambassador: From time to time, in recent Tean, the 
Frencli and Brltlsli Naval and Ullitajry experts liave consulted to- 
getlier ... I agree tliat. If eittiei Oovermaent luid grave reason to 
expect Bometlilng that threatened the general Peace, ft should imme- 
diately discuss with the other what measures thejr woidd be prqured 
to take In common." 

On Aa^st 2, 1914, Sir Edward Grey sent the following explana- 
tory dispatch to the British Ambassador at Paris: 

"It was essential to the French Qovemment, irtiose Fleet had loaf 
been cracentratad in tlie Mediterranean, to know how to make their 
dispositions with their North coast entirely undefended. We Uiere- 
fore thought ft necessary to give them this assurance. It did not bind 
ns to go to war with Qermany unless the Oerman Fleet comes tiirongh 
the North Sea or into the Eu^lsh OhanneL It did give a security to 
France that would enable her to settle the disposition of her own 
Uedlterrauean Fleet" 

Despite the fact that the French and British naval experts had con- 
sulted together regarding "measures they would be prepared to take 
in common," and despite the "assurance" that would enable France 
"to settle the disposition of her own Mediterranean fieet," Mr. Asqnith 
declared in the House of Commons on April 6: 



By these oflidal utterances one may judge to what degree equivo* 
cation entered into the British policy. 

Mr. Asquith's Government declared on Angnst 6, 1914, to the House 
of Commons that the only cause of the war was the violation of Belgiiun 
neutrality. But on August 2, he had already ordered the British Fleet 
to fire upon German warships entering the North Sea in the absence 
of the French Fleet which/'had long been concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean" bg previous and tecrel arrangement tvUk England! 

The German Ambassador had offered to guarantee the complete in- 
tegrity of the French dominions, both in Europe and the Coloniet, if the 
Asquith Government would promise neutrality in return. The Asqnith 
Government refused that neutrality, and then informed the House of 
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Commons that Germany had insisted apcm a free license to annex the 
Colonial dominions of France! 

Fnrther, the Asquith Government assured the House of Commons 
that "no ties or arrangements with Foreign Governments" had fettered 
the freedom of England's action ; and yet it is proved by the dispatches 
of the British Foreign Office itself, that "from time to time in recent 
years the French and British Naval and Military experts have con-, 
suited together" — secretly — with a view to common action against Ger- 
many; and that in case of an expected disturbance of the peace of 
Europe, England and France should immediately discuss together 
"what measures they would be prepared to take in common." 

Finally : the whole of the French Fleet "had long been concentrated 
in the Mediterranean" — for action against Germany. Thh concentra- 
tion had been arranged with the knowlf.dge and approval of the 
Britiih Government which recognized that "it was essential to the 
French Government to know how to make their dispositions with their 
North Coast entirely undefended," Sir Edward Grey added that the 
British Government had therefore "thought it necessary" to give them 
the assurance that the British Fleet would sink any German warships 
which might menace the French coast or shipping; and that this 
belligerant participation of the British Fleet "did give a security 
to France that would enable her to settle the disposition of her own 
Mediterranean Fleet." 

In other words, the secret arrangement between France and Eng- 
land, "long before" the actual critig, by concentrating the French 
Fleet in the Mediterranean, imposed on the British Navy the obligation 
to protect northern France against Germany in order to allow the 
French Fleet in the Mediterranean to "settle its disposition"^— against 
the Mediterranean forces of Germany and its Allies. 

It is interesting also to compare a statement made by Sir John 
Simon and another made more recently by Sir Henry Lucy. Sir John 
Simon, the British attorney general, ignoring the consultations of the 
French and English general staffs during the "recent years preceding 
the war," spoke thus of England's keeping her plighted word to 
Belgium : 

"Why was it that the poBition we had taken up was aMcpted with 
a Bt6rn and "Bolemn determioation by every man and woinai] in this 
country t The anawer was a single word — Belgium. Englaod's word 
to Belgium was England 's bond. What had been done had shocked 
the conscience of the world. It meant that international obligationB 
were to be regarded as waste paper. Might is right!'' 

Sir Henry Lucy, in a dispatch cabled from London and published 
in the New York Evening Sun, tells of the suspiciously opportune 
mobilization of the British fleet last August: 

"Writing to me during the first week of the war, Lord Fisher 

epoke enthuwastically of Winston Churchill's work at the Admiralty. 

" 'I am,' he wrote, 'in close touch with Winston. He has been 
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alendid for three things — first, the appoiutmeut to the command of 
e fleet of Jellicoe, a comparatively young admiral; second, mobllliliig 
bofore W« was declared; third, bujing the two Turldsh dreadnoughts 
approaching completion in a British dockyard.' 

"The appointment of Admiral Jellicoe has been justified by the ac- 
tion of the navy during the past seven months. 

"Sfoblllzation of tlLO fleet before the war upon tlie Innocent pretext 
at an expected visit from tbe King was a cleTer strataj^ tliat found 
the grand fleet opporttmaly In tlie Nortli Sea wHen, a few d&ya later, 
war was declared, with tlie result of bottling up tbe German fleet In 
the belplew condition In whldi it remains to this day- 

"The consequence of the prompt assertion of right to commandeer 
the two first-claBs battleshipSj delivery of which "nirkey was eagerly 
expecting, appears on reflection upon the mischief they might have 
done, since Turkey joined hands with Germany and Aastria, and more 
especially in the present situation at the Dardanelles." 

Long before British atatesmen let certain facts slip, long before 
the London Times frankly declared England's motives, George Bernard 
Shaw dealt with the question of Belgian neutrality. 

"What have we done for Belgium?" wrote Mr. Shaw. "Have we 
saved her soil from invasion.^ Were we at her side with half a million 
men when the avalanche fell on her? Or were we safe in onr own 
country praising her heroism in paragraphs which all contrived to con- 
vey an idea that the Belgian soldier is about four feet high, but im- 
mensely plucky for his size? Alas, when the Belgian soldier cried: 
'Where are the English?' the reply was 'a mass of concrete as large 
as a big room,' blown into the air by a German siege gun, falling back 
and crushing him into the earth we had not succeeded in saving from the 
worst horrors of war. We have not protected Belgium: Belgium has 
protected us at the cost of being conquered by Germany." 

Citing England's bombardment of neutral Copenhagen during the 
great war of 1807, Mr, Shaw, in an article published in the New York 
American, declared England at that time offered the identically same 
justification made by Germany for her invasion of Belgium — "neces- 
sity, self -preservation as the first law of nature." 

"I said from the first that if we had been in Germany's peril we 
should have gone through Belgium as she did and justified ourselves 
by the same arguments," said Mr. Shaw. "And if I have any of the 
weight abroad with which you credit me it is because I have stead- 
fastly resisted temptation to impose on foreigners with pharasaical non- 
sense and have faced the stern fact that we, like the Germans, have 
committed ourselves for good or for evil to win through by blood and 
iron and not by the exhibition of good conduct medals awarded by 
ourselves." 

In the London Nation of February 30, Mr. Shaw writes as follows: 

"Neutrality is utter humbug. That is my position. There la no 
sneh thing as a breach of neutrality, because there is no such thing 
as nentrafity. 

"The importance of bringing this simple natural fact home at 
present arises from three considerations; 
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"First. — The danger Of obsenrin^ the real isBues of the war hy the 
false issue of the neutrality of Belgium, 

"Second. — The danger that, iostead of real terms of peace, ficti- 
tiotiB terms in the form of fresh guarantees of neutrality may be ae- 
eepted as valid. 

"Third.— The general objection to throwing stones nhen you live 
in a glass house and are allied to eastern powers whose whole history 
is a huge cucumber frame, 

"Those who insist that neutrality is real and is sacred are com- 
mitted by the facts to the following propositions; 

"First. — Germany has not violated Belgian neutrality. She has 
made war on Belgium, which her guarantee of Belgium's neutrality in 
DO way abrogated her right to do, and her guarantee of Belgium's neu- 
trality still stands in spite of the war and actually entitles her to 
treat a violation of it by another power as a casus belli. 

"Second. — France and England have violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium by invading her and fighting on her soil, though they are not at 
war with her. 

"Third. — Germany offered to keep the peace with Belgium on a 
condition — that of a right of way— which Britain was the first to de- 
mand and to enforce by war in China. 

"Fourth. — Britain and France refused to respect Belgian neutrality 
except on a condition which they knew would not be fnlBUed and 
whicn in any ease Belgium could not control — namely, that Germany 
would keep the peace with Belgium. 

"Fifth. — Germany offered peace in Belgium. 

"Siith. — Britain ordered war peremptorily. 

"I defy any international jurist to put a creditable complexion on 
these propositions except by showing that they are a reductio ad ab- 
snrdum of the theory of neutrality and admitting that Belgium might 
as well have been a free country as a neutraliKcd one for all the use 
the guarantee proved. 

"And it is because I was not doped by that theory that I have 
set myself from the first to discredit the Belgian pretext for war and 
to induce our ministers and newspapers to drop it. I did so even be- 
fore the document found in Brussels by the Germans left the foreign 
office so completely bowled out on the Belgian point by the German 
Chancellor that it had not a word to say. 

"Why did Germany make war on Belgiumf Because she was 
afraid to delay her msh on Paris by attacking France through Lor- 
raine and Alsace. 

"Why did she attack France? Because she was terrified by the 
Bnssian mobilization and was afraid that France would strike her from 
behind when she was attacked by Bussia, 

"Wby did we attack Germanr? Becanse we were afraid of her 
growing naval BtreDgth and beUered that die wotdd be lireslsUble If 
she conquered Bnssla and France and thus left OB wlthoat effecUTO 
alUes. Frightened animals are dangeronB, and man Is no exception." 

Mr. Shaw, in language less veiled, less felicitous to British s^isi- 
bilities perhaps, declared exactly what has been admitted by the London 
Timet. England did not go to war because Belgian territory bad 
been invaded. England attacked Germany because of "self-regarding, 
and even seliish reasons," as the Timet puts it. "Becanae," saya Mr. 
Shaw less euphonious!}', "we were afraid." 
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How the War Came 

By the labor LEADER" 

Snme people think that it is not only unnecessary but wtong to dis- 
cuss impartially how the war came. We do not agree because we are 
convinced that unless people have some accurate information on the 
point they will not understand what reforms the peace should bring 
with it if this ia to be the last of the wars. At the present moment every 
apologist for the war finds that he gets the cheering assent of his audi- 
ence if he talks about German "Kultiir," German militarism and the 
German Kaiser as its sole causes ; books and pamphlets are published 
purporting to give a full and accurate account of the diplomatic events 
which preceded the war, but which are only biased pieces of carefully 
selected information, or do not go nearly far enough back. The coun- 
try it being milled. It the hatred thus engendered and the ignorance 
thus spread were to end with the war and bear no evil fruits later, it 
would not matter so much, because obviously the war must be finished 
now, and, whatever may be the rights and the wrongs of its origin, a 
victory for German arms and the worst elements in German society 
which the war has put into authority, would bring political results to 
Europe which no one who loves peace and liberty could welcome (?). 
But when we come to ask ourselves: What have we to do in order to see 
that there is no repetition of this crime ? Obviously we must ask the pre- 
liminary questions: Who or what is responsible? Why has the crime 
been committed? And we must give answers like honest men if the 
answers are to be of any value. 

In this pamphlet we shall confine ourselves to reciting the course 
of events which led up to the war, and the authorities relied upon will 
be the various national official publications.^ 

I 

In 1879 Bismarck formed an alliance with Austria. The Russo- 
Turkish War had ended and the Berlin Congress had been held. Rus- 

' These publications are not of equal value. Our own White Paper is the 
best, and the most recently published French Yellow Book is tbe most uore- 
liable, its dispatches being mainly expressions of biased opinion, and lacking 
the fulness of detail which they ought to supply. For instance, it is enllRhten- 
injE to compare Uie report which came to London (While Paper 6) wiUi that 
which went to Paris (French Book 31) of the conversation which the British 
and French Ambassadors had with the Russian Foreign Minister on the 
94th July. 

12 
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sia was displeased that she had got so little from the war and blamed 
Germany, and the racial controversy between Slav and Teuton was 
intensified. The Tsar in a letter to the German Emperor conveyed a 
thinly veiled threat of war against Germany if Germany did not be- 
come more servile in supporting Russia's policy in the Near East.' 
Bismarck replied by making a treaty with Austria which the Emperor 
at once ooramunicatfd to the Tsar, so friendly were they and so pro- 
Russian was the personal policy of the Prussian reigning house. In 
1883 Italy, angry with France for outflanking her in Tunis, and desir- 
ing to protect herself, came in and the Triple Alliance was formed. 
Made at first for five years, it was renewed in 1887, 1891) and again in 
1909, when it was agreed t« for twelve years. 

The essential facts about the Triple Alliance are: the Alliance was 
defensive; its origin was in the Pan-Slav attack upon Teutons in the 
Balkans ; later it became a protection against the aggressive restiveness 
of France; however, Germany did not mean to quarrel with Russia, 
with which it had a secret treaty; England encouraged Italy's remain- 
ing in because that was convenient for us, for we then regarded France 
as our enemy, and when in 1887 the English Conservative papers agreed 
that Germanif might rea^onablif go through Belgium to attack France,' 
and about the same time secretly guaranteed Italy against an attack 
from the French fleet * (how quickly the wheel of Fortune turns things 
upside down !) it was because we were very anxious that nothing should 
happen to the Triple Alliance. We regarded it as a protection to our- 
selves and a guarantee of European peace ; and again, when the renewal 
in 1891 came, our Government strove to keep Italy in it and suc- 
ceeded." 

Then came the balancing Franco- Russian treaty. Our friendship 
with Germany was the chief reason for France and Russia forming 
an alliance. In 1890 we made the agreement with Germany which 
readjusted colonies in Africa and ceded Heligoland. That friendship 
was taken by France as hostile to herself, and when in the same year 
Germany refused to renew the alliance of the three Emperors on 
account of the intrigues of Russia in the Balkans against Austria, 
Russia made approaches to France in 1891 and the treaty was con- 
cluded. The enormous expansions in Germany of both industry and 
population since 1871 compelled her to shape her foreign policy with 
an eye upon the world and not on Europe alone. She was subject 
to the same kind of internal pressure which in earlier times led to those 
great eruptions of migration which have given us our present national 
and racial distributions of population. In 1898 she began to build a 

' "Cambridge Modem History," vol. xii, p. 143. 
'Standard, Spectator, etc., of the first week of February, 188T. 
^Fortnightly Rfvievj, September, 1909, p. 362; Wfslminstsr Qasette, May, 
30, 1903. 

'Fortnightly Review, September, 1909, p. 36i. 
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jleet to protect her coaiU and her commerce, and to add a tea power 
to the influence of the Triple AUiance, and at this nent on, her reUf 
tiont with Oreat Britain cooled. Friction arose in Asia Minor. Turkey 
waa played off against Russia. Whilst the German people sought a 
friendly understanding with Great Britain, the German diplomatic 
and military sections came to regard British intereste and policy as 
hostile, and the German economic school of history assumed that British 
industrial interests would bring the two countries into collision in the 
end. This was the time when diplomacy had its opportunity. A 
blunder or an impatient move would make war inevitable. The Ger- 
man foreign policy became Pan-GermaD; our own Foreign Office came 
under the control of anti-Gertnan and pro-Russian influences. Both 
ceased to trust each other. We allied ourselves with the Franco- 
Russian camp, and war became a question of time. This drift is 
admirably shown in the chapter on Germany contributed by Professor 
Oncken to the "Cambridge Modern History." ' 

Prince BUlow had since IS9T held the office of Foreign Secretary 
(Staatttekretariat det Autwelrtigeit.) under the aged Chancellor, Prince 
ChlodwiK Hobenlobe: on October IT, 1900, lie succeeded to the Chancellor- 
ship and supreme responsibility for the entire policy of the empire, taking 
over the helm with a steady, expert hand. At every turn he found hmi- 
self confronted with the necessity of choosing between England and the 
Dual Alliance, Inst as, in the seventies, Bismarck had been obliged to 
make choice between Russia and Austria. It seems tliat. In 1901, he 
deliberately rejected the advances of British statesmen in order that 
Germany might not become "the sword of England upon the Continent" 
and have to bear the brunt of any Rueso-French onslaught. Tlie deter- 
mination to pursue an independent course in the end created ill-feeling 
across tbe Channel. Some mistaiies there were; during the Boer War the 
sympathies of the Germans as of other nations lay with the weaker side; 
but at this crisis the Emperor staked his whole inQuence, nay, some 
measure of his popularity, agunst the popular feeling, tempered the bit- 
terness aroused, and withstood every t«nptatlon from any other quarter. 
In the long run, however, apprehensions as to the commercial competi- 
tion and naval preparations of Germany gained the day in England; in- 
deed, impelled by Chauvinistic sentiment on both sides, tiw English nation 
l^egan to accustom itself to the idea of a German peril, and finally to 
join the ranks of those opposed to Germany. After the Anglo-French 
entente of ISM and the Algeciras Conference, a change in tbe old alliances 
began which introduced a new era in international politics ; for tbe moment 
it looked as if Germany was to be exposed to the danger of isolation and 
to a policy of hemming in (^EmkreUungipoHt^') on the part of her 
enemies, led, as was tttought by King Edward VII. 

In 1904 we came to an agreement with France which involved us 
in the Franco-Russian alliance without our being formally parties to 
it; the Algecirat Conference and the Morocco bargaining followed, 
when France and ourtelvet deliberately threw down the gauntlet to 
Germany; '' In 190? we became parties to the Anglo-Russian agreement 

•Vol. !dl., pp. 1S*-173. 

' The story of how this was done in defiance of treaties and by outraging 

C" lie law has been told by Mr. E. D. Morel in "Morocco in Diplomacy," a 
k carefully compiled from official documents and declarations. (See "Is 
Britain Blameless?" farther on.) 
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regarding Persia — an agreement which we never enforced, in spite of 
Russia's disgraceful disregard of it, owing to our fear lest we should 
offend Russia and weaken the Triple Entente. 

Thus Europe became divided into two hostile camps. France and 
Russia on the one side, and Germany on the other, recognized that 
war was likely and proceeded to prepare for it. We appear to have 
been less careful, except as regards our Navy, though mainly owing 
to the revelations of the South African War, the War Office, under 
Lord Haldane, did set its house in order and revolutionized the train- 
ing and the organization of the Army. It is proof of no virtue, but 
rather of incompetence on the part of our Ministers when they tell 
us that they had no idea that war was coming until it was actually 
upon them. They are the only Ministers of any State in either the 
Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente who were so blind. From 1904 
onward European policy hatched war as a hen hatches her chickens. 

If proof is required of a truth so obvious that proof is superfluous, 
we have it in the fact that at the very earliest moment after the 
Eatente was made, France, as honest broker, pointed out to ns that 
it mat advuable to discuts plant of military co-operation in anticipa- 
tion of a European mar {which could only be n>iih Germany'). Sir 
Edward Grey contented, and without reporting the fad to the Cabinet 
allowed the convertationt and agreementt to mature through tome 
years, faying nothing about them (except to the then Prime Minitter, 
Secretary for War, and Chancellor of the Exchequer') until the Morocco 
affair had all but landed ut in war.^ 

The diplomacy which divided Europe into two camps enormously 
strengthened the hands of the military section in Germany and made 
simple the working out of its designs; it increased the confidence of 
the same sections in Russia and assured it that when it chose to fight 
for its Pan-Slav programme both France and Great Britain would be 
behind it; it weakened our influence both in Asia and Europe, since 
the maintenance of the Triple Entente soon became of paramount im- 
portance to us becaute of the German menace which it had made in- 
evitable, and also because our obligations to France compelled us to 
acquiesce in Russian policy; it increased armaments and gave every 
country a justification for imposing heavier military burdens on its 
people. In Great Britain its evil effects were intensified and its issue 
in war made easier by the Tariff Reform campaign, during which 
commercial rivalries were turned into national enmity. This opens up 
another group of causes of the war — the economic — but in this pam- 
phlet we are tracing the downward paths which the diplomatists and 
politicians pursued. 

Something more must be said about the inflnence of this policy 
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of Alliance and Entente in Gennany. There, the drift toward war 
stimulated in an inordinate degree the military caste. Russia, France 
'and ourselves prepared for the conflict mainly by armaments and scares 
and prejudices on old-fashioned and traditional lines. But in Germany 
the preparation was more thorough and extensive. A brutal mechanical 
thoroughness is a. Prussian characteristic Russia is lethsr^c and cor- 
rupt, France is careless of detail and accepts fussiness for effective 
action, our authorities never understood the full danger of the game 
which they were playing and which was being played for them. Ger- 
many not only prepared but extended the activities nf militarism. 
Every soldier knows that the game of war is made successful by 
knowledge of your enemy's doings, by demoralizing him and by killing 
him in multitudes. Big guns and carefully worked-out plans of cam- 
paigns were therefore supplemented by elaborate intelligence depart- 
ments. Just as in civil organization the Germans surpassed their neigh- 
bors, so they beat them in military preparations. To-day this is being ' 
uted as a proof that Germany meant tvar more tkan Russia or France. 
But ikat is not the just conclusion from the facts. The militarism 
of all countriet it cruel, immvral, unscrupulotu ; German militarism is 
able at mell. That is the only difference. The Zabern affair is only 
an extreme and absolute expression of the military mind of every 
country in the world. Every nation has its gang of spies who are 
mostly blackguards. The Russian spy dances on the boards of the 
music-hall and lives in grandeur in the West Ends of European capi- 
tals. Germany made no innovations in these respects, except that she 
did her work better and more thoroughly than other nations. The 
whole system is diabolically criminal, offensively disgusting. But it is 
militarism; it is a system. Germany has stripped it of sentiment, of 
humanity, of reticence, and has enthroned it in its appropriate sav- 
agery and scientific efficiency to kill and paralyze. German thorough- 
ness carried to a logical and irresistible conclusion the crimes and the 
follies practiced by every other military power in Europe. -■ They 
are all involved in the crime. No one Power can take up a high moral 
attitude against any other Power, They can boast of nothing except 
a less degree of blackness. 

II 

It happened that of the two camps into which the agreement of 
1904 divided Europe, one was controlled by the Pan-Slav spirit and 
the other by the Pan-German spirit. This is not to say that Russia 
is Pan-Slav or that Germany is Pan-German ; but it is to say that the 
differentiated military classes of the two countries and their sup- 
porters on the platform and in the Press can be described in this 
way. Othei; distinctions have also been drawn between them. For 
instance, it is said that the Entente stands for liberty and the Alliance 
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for military domination; the first for the sacredness of treaties and 
the second for tearing up treaties according to convenience. Who- 
ever has followed the events of the past ten years knows bow history 
has to be twisted and pruned of awkward facts (for instance, Morocco 
and Persian treaties and Russian conceptions of the civil liberties of 
her people or the national liberties of Finland) before the latter prop- 
ositions can be supported. The former is the characteristic and de- 
cisive feature of the camps which were dominated by Russia and Ger- 
many respectively. The bugles blew in them to settle the racial quar- . 
rels between the Slav and the Teuton. After they had blown other 
issues arose, but these issues — Belgium in partn'utar and national 
liberty and public lam in general — had nothing whatever to do with 
the making of the jpor— though, we hope, the war is to have scHnething 
to do with the settling of them. 

These quarrels between Slav and Teuton came to a head in the 
Balkan States. In 1912 Russia managed to induce these States to 
form a Balkan League, mainly perhaps against Turkey (and for that 
purpose it was good), but, so far as Rutsia mat concerned, defnitely 
against Austria. Up to a certain point Russia and Austria had agreed 
to a divided influence in the Balkans, but Russia subsequently, obedient 
to the Pan-Slav spirit, began to elbow Austria out. Austria had 
unjustly annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina as a move in this new policy and 
as a precaution against Russian intrigue. At the time Russia was not 
in a posltaon to reply, but set about building up a machine through 
which she might avenge herself. Of all these Slates the most useful 
to Russia was fiervia. Both in spirit and position it wot the best 
for picking a quarrel with Austria, and so at the end of the warM 
Servia mas aggrandised b»/ Russia's favor and began the peace deter- 
mined thai another and a greater conflict should begin. "1 remember 
well," writes Miss Durbam,'" "at the close of the Balkan War in May, 
1913, a yelling pack of Montenegrins at the parcel post oSct bawling, 
'We, the Serb people, have beaten the Turk. We are a Pomer. We 
shall set Europe on fire.' They claimed that they had all got Russia 
supporting them, and stated repeatedly that they would begin in Bos- 
nia." This was repeated to Miss Durham by army officers, diplomat- 
ists and others who knew what mas going on. The Austrian Consul 
mas maltreated at Prisren so grossly that the secretary to General 
I'ukotitck stated: "The foulest insults were levelled at him and the 
flag. . , . Austria dares not tell or she would be laughed at by all 
Europe and forced to declare war." When that did not produce the 
desired quarrel, the Orthodox Catholics, of whom Austria is the guard- 
ian, were told that they would either have to abjure their faith or 
suffer death. The threats were carried out. Austria intervened, and 

• For a complete statement see "The Origins of the Great War," by H, N. 
Brailsford, published by the Union of Democratic Control, Id. 
" War and Peace for Novemt>er, 1914. 
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sounded fidsndly States regarding am ultimatum to Servia. Tkit t* 
the "revelation" made in the Italian Chamber on the 7th December 
which hai been palmed off on a public that doet not follow foreign. 
affair$, a» tometking terribly lintster and at a complete proof that 
Aiutria had meant nar for tome yean. Inquiry was forced upon tbe 
culprit State, the facts were proven and apologies had to be given. 
The powder again did not go off. The next time more care mat taken. 
The heir to the Auttrian throTie was aataasinated at Sarajevo owing, 
to a plot in which Servian officer* were implicated and by bombs pre- 
pared in the Servian Government arsenal. The Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia was unjustifiable in its rigor and in the time it gave for an 
apology, but the whole circumstances have to be taken into account 
We should like to know how a British Government would have acted 
to a neighboring State that was carrying on openly an aggressive anti- 
British propaganda, that had grossly insulted her, then defied her 
rights, and finally assassinated the Prince of Wales .' That did fire 
the powder. The train spluttered and fizzled for some time, and then 
the fire rushed on to the magazine and blew it up. 

Let us now trace the course of the negotiations which inuuediately 
preceded the outbreak of the war. The murder of the Archduke took 
place at Sarajevo on the 28th June, and Austria presented her Note 
to Servia on the 23rd July, On that same day Sir Edward Grey 
expressed a hope that Austria and Russia would discuss any differ- 
ences that might arise "directly with each other." The AuArian Am- 
bassador replied that Russia "had not been very favorable recently." ^' 

We shall now trace the succeeding events day by day." 

Z!i.th July. The Russian Ambassador at Vienna says that Russia 
will not allow Austria to humiliate Servia; ^' Germany takes the view 
that considering all the circumstances Austria ought to be allowed to 
settle her quarrel with Servia and put an end to the Servian plots 
and provocations ; '^* Servia puts herself under the protection of Russia 
by a telegram sent to the Tsar by the Crown Prince,'" and also appeals 
to Britain to get Austria to modify the Note; the Russian Foreign 
Minister has an interview with the representative of the British and 
the French Governments in St. Petersburg," and he with the French 
representative urges the British representative to press his Government 



"White Paper 3. 

■* Our readers who desire a fuller statement will find it in "The Diplomatic 
HistotT of the War," by M. P. Price, %. To this book we are, as every one 
else who tries to unravd the tangle of events reported in the various official 
publications must be, deeply indebted. 

The paragraphs in brackets express conclusions drawn from the facts to 
which reference is given, and are intended to make the significance of events 

"White Paper T. "White Paper 9. 

" Russian Orange Book 6. " White Paper 6. 
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to fulfil the obligations of the Triple Enlente and to "proclaim their 
solidarity with France and Russia." [Thii it of the groatett impoT' 
tance at tkoming that Rutiia had no anxiety about negotiationt, bui 
tvat looking to tsar, and It must be noted that at the interriew the 
Russian Foreign Minister said that "Russian mobilization would at 
any rate have to be carried out," and the French Ambassador gave 
ours to nnderstand that "France would fulfil all the obligations en- 
tailed by her alliance with Russia if necessity arose."] The German 
official publicatton '^^ states that the Russian Foreign Minister told the 
German Ambassador that Russia would not allow the dispute to be 
settled between Austria and Servia alone. [Whilst Sir Edward Grey 
was trying to localize the dispute, Russia had made up her mind that 
it is not to be localized. The Gcnnan Ambassador in Paris said that 
the quarrel must be localized.'* His words were; "The German Gov- 
ernment desires urgently the localization of the dispute because every 
interference of another Power would, owing to tlie natnral play of 
alliances, be followed by incalculable consequences." '" 

Thus the game opened, and no one who ttudiet all the paper* can 
doubt for a moment bat that Rustia from the firii day moved for 



25tk July. Austria declines to recognize Russia's right to interfere 
■ in the Servian quarrel; Servia replies to the Austrian Note in terms 
which every one knows; the German Foreign Secretary admits that the 
Austrian Note was bad, and agrees to Sir Edward Grey's suggestion 
as to the four Powers working in favor of moderation at Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, thould the relations between Austria and Russia he- ' 
come threatening;'^'' the Russian Foreign Secretary declines to allow 
Austria to settle with Servia alone, because he says Austria is striking 
at Russia through Servia, he does not believe Germany wants tear, but 
lie renews his appeal to us to let the world know that we stand in 
with the Triple Entente and to t^e "our stand firmly with France 
:ind Russia"; ^^ in Paris the German Ambassador explains that his 
Note of the previous day was not a threat, as the Jingo elements in 
Paris had made it out to be; in London Sir Edward Grey tries to get 
an extension of time for Servia, and explains that the Austrian quarrel 
with Servia does not concern us except in so far as it may bring in 
Russia. [The German attitude wai that Europe should not interfere 
in the Balkan trouble, but that if Russia insisted on playing a part then 
Germany would tupport cooperation between the four Powers — Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy — to effect a tettlement. This was 
before Sir Edward Grey made his proposal. It undoubtedly was a great 
embarrassment that Sir Edward Grey would not make his position 
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clear. His uncertainty encnuraged the military sections of Germany, 
without discouraging Russia who was playing a bold and subtle game, 
being aitured of the iupport of France and knowing the »ympath,ie» 
of OUT Foreign Office. 

It is of the iirst importance to note that this day Russian partial 
mobilization began, as is proved by the Tsar's telegram to the Kaiser 
on the SUth, in which it is stated that ike "military meatures notf com- 
ing into operation were decided upon jive daifS ago."^^ The evidence 
which Mr. Price has so patiently collected in his book makes it per- 
fectly clear that Rui»ia began to mobilise before Avtlria. Austria 
did not mobilise till the i2fi(/..] 

26th July. Germany informs the various countries that Austria 
in punishing Servia would annex no territory and appeals to England 
and France to use restraining influences on St. Petersburg.'' The 
Austrian Ambassador in St, Petersburg gives the same assurance to 
the Russian Foreign Minister, and the outlook brightens." Russia 
continues her mobilization plans, however, and France and Germany 
are busy with precautionary preliminaries. Sir Edward Grey makes 
a proposal that tlie Ambassadors of France, Germany and Italy should 
meet in London together with him and discuss a settlement, and states 
"if the war were to break out no Power in Europe could take up a 
detached attitude." ''' 

27th July. In Vienna the Russian and Austrian diplomatists have 
a discussion '* and Germany is accused of having intrigued with Aus- 
tria.*' Austria will not accept any settlement until she has punished 
Servia and, with Servian provocation rankling in her mind, accuses 
her of bad faith, etc. Germany expresses her opinion that if Sir 
Edward Grey's proposal of yesterday is to be effective, Russia and 
Austria ought to a«k for the Conference, Germany Insists that the 
differences between Austria and Servia should be settled by them- 
selves. As regards the Austro- Russian dispute, that is a different 
matter.'* Germany therefore influences Vienna directly and persuades 
her to approach Russia direct.^^ The correspondents of the 
Times, Manchester Quardian and Daily Chronicle agree that 
Germany Is working for peace. But on this day Russia once more 
urges England to back her and bring out the Entente against the 
Alliance. At the same time the Russian Foreign Minister condition- 
ally agrees witli Sir Edward Grey's four-Power conference, "if direct 

"German Book 33a; also French Book 50. 

"White Paper 33 and 34; German Book 10 and lOa; French Book M, 

" White Paper 66. " French Book 50. 

■ White Paper 56. " Orange Book 41. 

"German Book 13. "German Book 15. 
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explanations with the Vienna Cabinet were to prove impossible,''' and 
the Tsar sends a telegram to the Crown Prince of Servia asking Servia 
to be reasonable, but assuring him that "under no circumstances" will 
Russia "remain indifferent to the fate of Servia.^^ France continues 
to play her part subordinate to Russia, but accepts Sir Edward Grey's 
proposal, whilst the Russian Ambassador in Paris tells his Government 
to believe that because Germany is urging France to restrain Russia 
her only motive is to break up the Triple Entente! The English Ad- 
miralty orders the Fleet to remain concentrated and Sir Edward Grey 
shows irritation against Germany '^ and gives the Russian Ambassador 
some encouragement by telling him of the orders given to the Fleet. ^^ 
He also warns the Austrian Ambassador that Austria cannot punish 
Servia without involving Russia.^' [Evidently Russia is now getting 
the upper hand. France is passively behind her, and Russia knows 
that. The French Book is one unbroken proof of this fact. England 
is being drawn in. Germany is miscalculating tlie forces and is taking 
the stilted line that whilst willing to decide a dispute between Austria 
and Russia by the four Powers she will not support a reference of 
the Austro-Servian dispute to them.] 

SSth July. Austria declares war on Servia, and Germany con- 
tinues to work for the success of Conversations in Vienna and St. 
Petersburg,^^ although Austria seems to be opposed."" But Germany 
is disturbed by rumors of the Russian mobilization. The Kaiier alto 
telegraph* to the Tsar that he ia bringing prefsure to benr upon Aus- 
tria. Foreign newspaper correspondents confirm this. Sir Edward 
Grey approves of the direct communication between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg,"' but asks that his own proposal should also be accepted. 

S9th Jalt/. Fighting opens betrween Austria and Servia and the 
military party in Germany begins to get the upper hand owing to 
the spread of the panic about Russia's mobilization. On this day the 
German Chancellor, returning in an excited state from a meeting of the' 
War Council, makes clumsy and unacceptable proposals to the British 
Ambassador regarding British neutrality in the event of a war.'* Rus- 
sia again informs us through our Ambassador that Austria has de- 
clined to treat with her, and repeats her qualified acceptance of Sir 
Edward Grey's proposals with a new quahfication — if Servia would 
agree. [It appears that Russia never liked this proposal, and only 
French pressure made her go so far as she did in giving it conditional 
acceptance. The French Book is strangely silent" on this matter.] 

"WWte Paper S3. "Orange Book 40. 

" While Paper «. » White Paper 4T. 

■White Paper 48. "While Paper TJ and German Book 14. 

"Whfte Paper 14. "While Paper 6T and 6B. "White Paper 8fi, 
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Meanwhile, Germany continueM her presiure an Auitria and it mllin^ 
to guarantee the integrity of Serma,^' but is told by Rnssia that she 
will not withhold mobiliiation, es war seems to be inevitable. "We . 
cannot complj' with the wish of Germany, it remains only to hasten 
our preparations and to reckon with the probable inevitability of the 
war.*" The message sent to the Press this day by Renter's St. Peters- 
burg correspondent is as follows; "Confident of England's support 
about which doubts have mostly disappeared, the Russian public is 
prepared to accept mar." Sir Edward Grey tells the French Ambas- 
sador that the English Goverameat has not made up its mind what it 
will do; at the same time he tells the German Ambassador that Russia 
cannot be expected to allow Austria to humiliate Servia.^' [This 
marks a change in British policy. It is now admitted that Russia is 
acting reasonably in taking a step which every one knew would plunge 
Europe in war and bring the Alliance and the Entente into conflict. 
Sir Edward Grey had traveled far since he declared on the 3rd Au- 
gust, I9O8, that England would never go to war over a Balkan ques- 
tion. The Entente has had its influence. We were no longer free. 
Subsequent events are little more than a manoeuvring for position.] 

30th July. Austria luddenly becomes reasonable*'' owing to Ger- 
man pressure and is Killing to resume conversations in St. Petersburg.*' 
But Russia blocks the way. The Kaiser appeals to the Tsar to stop 
the menace of mobilisation under the happier prospects,** and King 
George is also asked to intervene. The pacifists for the moment are 
in the ascendant. But Russia's action defeats them. On the morn- 
ing of this day she agrees to stop all military preparations if Austria 
will promise not to violate Servian sovereignty,*" and this is telegraphed 
to Berlin.** Without waiting for a reply, Russia orders what antounts 
to an "absolute and general" " mobilisation in the evening. This last 
step is also taken partly against the advice of Sir Edward Grey.** On 
this day France moves with Russia and the French Ambassador re- 
minds Sir Edward Grey of the military negotiations and the letter 
which the Cabinet gave him in ]912. /( is important to note that M. 
Cambon makes it clear that if Germany demands France's neutralily 
in the event of a war with Russia France could not agree. Sir Edward 
Grey takes further steps. He replies to the German Chancellor's pro- 
posals for British neutrality made on the 39th, indignantly rejecting 
them ; he urges Germany to help to keep the peace and offers to effect 
a new European combination (thus reversing his old policy) ; he prac- 

"White Paper 9T. "Orange Book &». "White Paper 96 and SM. 

"White Paper 118, and other scattered references. 

"Sir Maurice Bunsen's special dispatch, Cd. 7496. 

"German Book 23. "White Paper 97. "Orange Book 60, 

" Times and Daily Chronkle correspondents, 

"WMte Paper 103, 
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tically takes up the position that we shall protect the French Colonies.*' 
[The policy of non-committal and drift was coming to an end. What 
Russia had been manoeuvring for since the beginning — viz., that the 
Entente should come into the field and oppose tlie Alliance — was 
coming about] 

Slst July. Russia and Austria are coming apparently to a settle- 
ment,"" and conversations are in progress, Austria gives assurances 
that she does not desire to infringe the sovereign rights of Servia and 
so accepts Russia's condition* of peace." Germany continues to keep 
pressure on Vienna, but Berlin is agitated by the widened Russian 
mobilization which is being pushed ahead. The German Chancellor 
refuses to respect the neutrality of Belgium in the event of war.'^ 
["The long-laid military plans had to be worked in full if they bad 
to be worked at all." That is the curse of stupid militarism. It never 
sees beyond its nose, and baa no conception ot the working of the finer 
mechanism of human nature.] The preliminaries to German mobiliza- 
tion are taken, and the Kaiser makes a final appeal to King George. 
[The criminal folly of the German military chiefs in refusing to recast 
tiieir military plans (even though these plans had been no secret for 
many years and had received the sanction of Conservative opinion in 
England as far back as 1887) enabled the whole issues to be con-' 
fused, and immediately played into the hands of the military and war 
sections of the ETtiente. Ultimately it brought destruction on an un- 
offending people and broke up the Peace Party in England.] Russia 
defends her mobilization to us through our Ambassador, but the expla- 
nations are worthless when tested by published facts. The Tsar ex- 
plains to the Kaiser that he will take no provocative action, although 
the action he is tailing is as near a declaration of war as possible. 
Germany regards it as such and presents an ultimatum. France agrees 
to respect Belgian neutrality, military circumstaTices making that decla- 
ration a mere matter of course. Sir Edward Grey again declines to ask 
Russia to stop her mobilization,'^ though he expresses an opinion that 
Austria's mobilization was not too great in view of the Servian army 
of 400,000 men [and therefore, by implication, that Russia was not 
justified iu using Austria's action as a justification for her own]. If 
Germany would bring forward some proposal making it clear that Aus- 
tria and herself were trying to preserve peace,"' he informs the Ger- 
man Ambassador, he is willing to tell Russia and France that they 
should accept such proposal, but although the conditions seem to have 
been fulfilled, nothing happens. Once more an appeal is made (this 
time from France) to Sir Edward Grey to «ay definitely what he Is 
going to do. His uncertainty Is jeopardizing peace."* B«%ium is 



•White Paper 101. "Cd. T596. "White Paper 13T. 

"White Paper 192. "White Paper 110. 
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discussed with France, and Sit Edward Grey's statement is that the 
invasion of Belgium would not be a "decisive, but an important factor 
in determining England's attitude." Onlg "important"! ^^ 

Itt August. Germany mobilizes, and tbose working for peace and 
all considerations of policy other than those of the brutal, mechanical, 
murderous, military kind arc swept to one side. But before the pacifists 
go finally they make one more effort. The German Ambassador in 
London begs Sir Edward Grey to say on what conditions England will 
remain neutral,"' and a misunderstood telephone message regarding 
French neutrality is seized upon in Berlin as an opportunity for local- 
izing the war. [In the House of Commons on the 27th August, Sir 
•Edward Grey explained, in answer to a question by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
that the German Ambassador's proposal referred to in the White Paper 
123 was not official and was "without authority." That may have been 
so, hut the document heart no traces of it. Its opening paragraphs 
are patently official, and the statement of the proposal ia in no way 
differentiated from the other part of the document, If any injustice 
has been done to Sir Edward Grey he alone is to blame. At the time, 
the House of Commons was not in a frame of mind to listen to anji 
criticism. But when Document 123 is rediscussed later on, more ex- 
planations will be required. As it stands, with Sir Edward (irey'a 
House of Commons statement added to it, it is either a very imperfect 
record of the interview or is most misleading. If it records a purely 
personal appeal from the Ambassador it is rather strange that it was 
telegraphed to Berlin embedded in official matter of considerable im- 
portance. As a matter of fact, the German Ambassador had tele- 
graphed to the Imperial Chancellor that he was to discuss neutrality 
with Sir Edward Grey, and this did give some official authority to the 
conversation." Moreover, in Sir Edward Grey's statement we find 
use made of the fact that the German Ambassador begged him on the 
3rd August not to make Belgian neutrality a condition of England's 
neutrality. The only comment that can be made on that is that it was 
a clever way of confusing the narrative. The incident of White Paper 
123 took place two days before that. The appeal of the 3rd came 
naturally because the suggestion of the 1st had produced no result. 
If the White Paper proves anything with absolute certainty 
it is that Sir Edward Grey never tried to save Belgium in the 
event of a war brealcing out. He was helplessly tied up by 
the Entente. He could not honorably have remained at the 



"This must be read with the letter of the Opposition leaders urging war. 
sent to the Prime Minister two days later, «ii which tkern in no mention of 
Belgium, but only of our obligatUnu to France aixf Rn-ifia. 

"White Paper 133. 

"Published amongst the. supplementary official documents which appeared 
in the Sor4-D«wtfehe AUgemeine Zeitung, September 5. 
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Foreign Office If Great Britain had remained neutral. It is 
evident that Sir Edward Grey had now made up his mind that 
the Entente and its sequel, the naval arrangements with 
France, bound us to take part in the war — not for Belgium, 
not for liberty, not to suppress militarism, but because our 
honor had been committed to France. Besides, it was at this time 
being freely rumored in the House of Commons, and found its way 
into the Press, that if the Cabinet had decided upon neutrality Sir 
Edward Grey would have resigned, as he was of opinion that his whole 
policy had been inconsistent with neutrality.] While Russia's Euro- 
pean war is in progress, Vienna and St. Petersburg are settling their 
differences and the original cause of the quarrel bids fair to be ad- 
justed.'* France mobilises in the afternoon. In London the mison- 
derstood telephone communication referred to above takes place. 

^Tid AuguH. It is rumored in Berlin that Russian troops have 
crossed the frontier and the Kaiser, addressing a crowd, says Germany 
has been attacked; in St. Petersburg it is published abroad that Ger- 
many has attacked Russia. Sir Edward Grey for the first time has a 
majority of the Cabinet with him on the plea of Belgium and notice is 
given of resignations. [On Monday afternoon, the 3rd, some were 
withdrawn.] The Cabinet agrees to bade France, putting in as a con- 
dition which was purely nominal in the circumstances that Parliament 
would support it. 

Srd Au^il. Germany declares war on France; Sir Edward Grey 
addresses the House of Commons. 

^Ih August. Meeting of Reichstag is held, and later the Cliancellor 
has his "scrap of paper" interview with the British Ambassador. Great 
Britain declares war on Germany. 



The chapter we set out to write is finished and all that remains is to 
gather together into a brief conclusion what it means. 

(1) The war arose from a policy to effect a balance of power in 
Europe through a Triple Alhance and a Triple Entente. 

(2) It happened most unfortunately (though this ought to have 
been foreseen and guarded against) that the Alliance and the Entente 



-White Paper 137; Cd. 7598. There is a conflict of evidence liere between 
(lur own papers and Russinn statements (cf. White Paper 139), but no jurv 
would beiieve what the Russian Foreign Minister was then sayin(t without 
corroborative evidence. Even the Russian Orange Book 73 casts doubts upon 
the word of tier Foreign Secretary. 
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were respectively dominated bj* bitterly opposed racial influence*, and 
these infloencea provided the drcnmstaoces from which the conflict 

(3) Aa a matter of fact. Great Britain was as much bou^d by the 
Entente aa though she had made a defimte written commitment — in- 
deed, the unwritten agreement bound us more than a written one would 
have done, juat as a specific obligation is less dangerous in business 
than a vague understanding. In any event, the EiUente led to the 
Naval conversations which committed our honor.^" None of this was 
told to the country, which was led to believe that it was quite free. 

(4) Throughout the negotiations the Powers were compelled to act 
with their Allies. In the first stage of the negotiations Germany repre- 
sented Austrian interests — France was a mere second to Russia, and 
we were hampered. 

(5) Either Sir Edward Grey's proposal or the German one would 
have secured peace in Europe if the Austrian quarrel with Servia had 
not been extended by Russia. ' Indeed, this quarrel was in a fair way 
to settlement when the bi^er one — purely the creation of the diplo- 
matists and the result of the alliances — was bringing war upon Europe. 

(6) None of the matters which fill such an important place in the 
minds of the people and their newspapers at present — Belgium, na- 
tionality, public law and right — appear in the negotiations until war 
has become inevitable. Indeed, most of them come into play only after 
the mar began. With the mar, the fioodgatet rvere opened; ail the que»- 
iiont leading up to the tear were submerged and altogether new problems 



(?) The military frame of mind was common in varying degrees to 
every country. The Franco-Ruttian AlUatwe was meant to be aggres- 
sive; Russia and France both meant to use us in their quarrels; we had 
our Bernhardis ; the German military class was strong, the ablest in 
Europe, and aggressive. 

(8) The military sections and the preachers of organized force were 
not strong enough in any country to make war had not the diplomatists 
played into their hands. The flood of stuff poured out about warUke 
historians and philosophers is but academic vanities and pomposities, 
mainly used by publishers for making profits. Within the memwy of 
one who has lived only a little more than a generation, Russia and 
France have both been anathematized by us as being dangers to the 
peace of Europe; the wheel of time has now hrou^t Germany into 
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that place ; and on each of these occt^sions Russia, France and Germany 
have believed that Great Britain was an intolerable power which had 
to be taught a lesson. 

(9) In every country there was a strong peace party, bat Id no 
country had that party time to make itself effective. In Russia it was 
weakest; in Great Britain it was strongest So weak was it in Rnssia 
that it never counted; in Germany it mat active until the Rutiian mohil- 
isation; t'n France it did little but look on, except that the Socialist 
parliamentarians, headed by Jaur^s, held frequent conferences with, the 
Prime Minister and urged him to influence Russia. It is known that 
the interiiew which Jaures had with Vivian! an hour or two before his 
assassination was'on this very point. In England, the German invasion 
of Belgium broke up tlie pacifists. But the records of the negotiations 
show that every country except Russia strove for peace, and that but 
for the alliances and the treaty obligations war would never have 
broken out at all. 

But war has broken out, and this statement of how it came has been 
made because unless we can restore some balance and accuracy to popu- 
lar criticism, some knowledge of reality to supplant abturditiet about 
Germany and silence about Russia, the peace will come and the triumph 
of the Allies will mean nothing either to the peace -or the liberty of 
Europe. 
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Britain and the War: A Study in Diplomacy 

By C. H. NORMAN 

I 
Austria, Servia, Russia, and Germany 

The first step in the tragedy, which was so rapidly, unfolded before 
the astounded peoples of Europe in July last, was taken by Austria in 
October, 1908, when it was announced that the Austrian Protectorate 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina had become a formal occupation. The 
cause of this action was the Young Turk Revolution in Turkey, as a 
result of which the Powers, who had divided among themselves certain 
portions of the Turkish Empire, feared that Turkey might be induced 
to challenge the proceedings under which partial dismemberment of 
her Empire had taken place. 

The Servian Government, at that time just emerging from the dis- 
credit into which the horrible circumstances connected with the murder 
of King Milan and Queen Draga had enveloped it, protested against 
this conduct of the A us tro- Hungarian Government, on the ground that 
the interests of Servia in Bosnia were greater than those of Austria, 
and that Austria had been permitted in Bosnia by Europe only as a 
trustee; so that the annexation i(as a breach of trust.* Public opinion 
in Europe, generally speaking, pronounced itself decidedly against the 
excuses of Austria, as it was clear that the abrupt destruction of the 
statu* quo in the Balkans, at a time when Turkey was in an internal 
ferment, might gravely imperil the future peace of Europe. 

Oi March Slat, 1909, Servia made the following declaration to the 
Austrian Government: "Servia declaret that she it not affected in her 
right* bg the titaation ettablisked in Bosnia, and that the mill there' 
fore adapt herself to the decisions which the Powers are going to arrive 
at. . . . By following the counsels of the Powers, Servia binds 
herself to cease the attitude of protest and resistance which she has as- 
sumed since last October, relative to the annexation, and she binds her- 
self further to change the direction of her present policy toward Aus~ 
tria-Hungary, and in the future to live with the latter in friendly and 

* This is a one-sided statement. Austria had spent millions on education, 
public improvements, etc., and given the provinces a better government than 
they had ever enjoyed, and annexation became necessary to protect them from 
being annexed by the Young Turks, They were placed under Austrian pro- 
tectorate by the Congress of Berlin, 18TS. — Ed. 
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neighborly relationt." ' The charge hroaght against the Servian Gov- 
erament by Austria has been that that solemn undertaking was not ad- 
hered to in any way. The German Chancellor, in a confidential note to 
the German Governments dated S8th July, put the Austro-German point 
of view in tliis way: "The agitation conducted by the Pan-Slavs" — 
that ia, the Servian Party — ^"in Austria- Hungary has lor its goal, with 
the destruction of the Austro- Hungarian monarchy, tile scattering or 
weakening of the Triple Alliance with a complete isolation of the Ger- 
man Empire in consequence. Our own interest, therefore, calls ua to 
the side of Austria." ^ On that date, Germany knew that the policy 
initiated by King EdwarS of isolating Germany was being completed ; 
anS that there was a combination of Russia, France, and Britain, pos- 
sibly Japan, all actuated by a suspicious spirit toward the policy of 
Germany. 

In 1911 came the European crisis over the Morocco Question, when 
Germany, faced by a combination of Bussia, France, Britain, and 
Spain, sustained a disastrous diplomatic check. That fact undoubtedly 
much exasperated opinion in Germany, as it was a further confirmation 
of the fixed idea that there was a tacit understanding to undermine her 
influence at every point. That this was so was apparently felt by iSt'r 
Edrrard Greg, whote anti-German policy hat been tuck a potent cauie 
of the terrible cataitrophe notr being analyzed, for he telegraphed to 
the British Ambassador in Berlin on July 30th, IQM, in these remarka- 
ble terms: "If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the present 
crisis safely passed, my own endeavor will be to promote some arrange- 
ment to which Germany could be a. party, by which she could be assured 
that no aggressive or liostile policy would be pursued against her or her 
allies by France, Bussia, and ourselves, jointly or separately." ' That 
repentance was too late; but thoie wordt catt a bright light upon the 
error* of the pa»t. 

In 1912 the first Balkan War broke out, in which Turkey was se- 
verely handled by a combination of Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro. On May 26th, 1913, peace was concluded between Turkey 
and the allied combination. On June SOtli, Bulgaria was attacked by 
Greece, Servia, and Roumania, and had to surrender much of what she 
had won. This internecine conflict led to much bitterness between 
the Balkan States. The Austrian Government exhibited some anxiety 
at tlie territorial accessions secured by Servia in these two wars, espe- 
cially as the Pan-Serb agitation in Bosnia had become very active. A 
threatening tone was adopted by the Austrian Government and Press 
toward the Servian Government, an attitude which much irritated the 
Russian Government What ensued is well sumroarised in the Annual 
Register for 1913: "In foreign politics the greatest achievement 

'"Why we are at War," p. 144. 
■"Why we are at War," p. 163. 
'"Great Britain and the European CrisK" Dofumrnt 101, p. 77. f" "(-.(-i.-ilr* 
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of Qermany this year was the prevention of a European War, 
which would tn all probahility have broken out if the Emperor 
William had not plainly declared on the one hand to Austria- 
fiun^ary that he would not support her should she be involved 
in a war with Russia as the consequence of an attack by her 
upon Servia, and on the other to Russia that If she attacked 
Austria-Hungary, notwithstanding her abstinence from active 
intervention in the Balkans, he would fight by the side of his 
Austrian ally." That stand was effective, and the crisis of 1913 
wAs safely passed. 

On June SSth, 1914, the Archdnke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian Emperor, and his Consort, were murdered at the City of 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The incidents connected with the 
crime were most startling. Three different attempts were made on the 
part of the assassins, at separate places, within a short period of time. 
The murder wat seemingly anticipated in teteral cities — notably Lonr 
don, Belgrade, St. Petersburg, and Rome. In view of the extraordinary 
line now being taken by certain members of His Majesty's GoTemment 
with regard to Austria, it is worth while to recall the references of the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister of Britain to that assassina- 
tion. Sir E, Grey said, on the 29th June, in the House of Commons : 
"I was one of those who less than a year ago saw the pleasure that 
was given here by the visit to the King of the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and his Consort. I knew the goodwill which the Archduke per- 
sonally expressed toward our country during his visit and the pleasure 
which he so obviously felt in that visit." Mr. Asquith, in moving an 
address of condolence to the Emperor of Austria, used this language, 
wliich was either unreal, or mocking, in view of the proceedings of the 
Government since: "We are once more confronted with one of those 
incredible crimes which almost make us despair of the progress of 
mankind. . . . The Emperor and his people have always been 
our friends, and in the name of the Commons, of the nation, of this 
United Kingdom, we respectfully tender to him, and to the great fam- 
ily of nations of which he is the venerable and venerated head, our 
heartfelt and most affectionate sympathy." Yet, within six weeks of 
the utterance of these sentiments, Britain bad drifted into war with 
Austria-Hungary, against which country no one has pretended that 
Britain has any legitimate ground of complaint! 

Faced with this terrible loss, the Austrian Emperor directed that a 
secret inquiry should be begun into the plot which had led to the mur- 
der. The conclusions arrived at at that inquiry have thus been set 
forth by the Austrian Government: "(1) The plan to murder tiie Arch- 
duke during his stay in Sarajevo was conceived in Belgrade by Gabrilo 
Princip, Nedeljko, Gabrinowic, and a certain Milan Ciganowic and 
Trifko Grabez, with the aid of Major Foja Tankosic. (2) The six 
bombs and four Browning I 



; pistols which were used by, the criiattl 
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were obtaioed hy MiUn Cigsnowic and Major Tankosic, and presented 
to Pnncip Gabriuovic in Belgrade. (8) The bombt are hand gretuuUt, 
man*faetared at the artenat of the Servian Armg in Kragnjevac. (4) 
To inanre the success of the assassination, Milan Ciganoiric instructed 
Prindp Gsbrinovic in the use of grenades and gave instmctions in 
shooting with Browning pistols to Princip Grabes! in a forest near the 
tai^et practice field of Topshider (outside Belgrade). (5) In order 
to enable the crossing of the frontier of Bosnia by Princip Gabrinawic 
and GrabeE, and the smuggling of their arms, a secret system of trans- 
portation was organized by Ciganowic. The entry of the (^min^s 
with their arms into Bosnia and Herzegovina was effected by the fron- 
tier captains of ShabatE and Losnica, with the aid of sereral other per- 
sons." * It has been complained against the Anstrian Government that 
die evidence on which these findings were founded was not published.' 
That complaint is open to four observations: (1) The Anatrian Gov- 
ernment might not have desired to reveal the full ramifications of the 
conspiracy, until it was known who had inspired it, because the above 
findings were only directed against the agents of the conspiracy as dis- 
tinguished from its authors. (2) It is not the practice in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and in that respect Austria is like many other Continental coun- 
tries, to conduct preliminary inquiries into political crimes in public. 
(8) Austria was much aggrieved by the crime. The pride of the Haps- 
burgs is notorious ; and this was an occasion when any comment on 
their actions wonld be regarded as an affront. (4) Servia maintained all 
the while a position of masterly inactivity. 

The murder took place on the S8th June, but it was not until July 
S5rd that Austria presented a stiff ultimatum demanding certain repara- 
tion from Servia. The Austrian Ambassadpr in London offered some 
explanation of the strong terms of that ultimatum in these remarks, as 
recorded by Sir E, Grey: "Count Mensdorff said that if Servia, in the 
interval that had elapsed since the murder of the Archduke, had vol- 
untarily instituted an inquiry on her own territory, all this might have 
been avoided." " As a matter of fact, Servia had done nothing, con- 
duct which led the Kaiser to telegraph with aome justifiable asperity 
to the Tsar: "The spirit which made the Servians murder their own 
King and his Consort still dorainatos that country." ' It is fair to 
remember, too, that the real criminals in connection with the Arch- 
duke's assassination have not been brought to justice yet. 

The Austrian ultimatum created some indignation in Russia; and 
it is at this point that the sinister designs of Russia begin to appear. 
Servia appealed to the Tsar for bis protection, in the meantime pre- 

"*Why we are at War," pp. 14B-U9. 

'The Foreign Office has now disclosed that the evidence •wns rrcFivrd by 
Rritflin on the Tth August 

'"Great Britain and the European CriRis," Docnment 3, p. S. 
' "Why we are at War," p. 170. 
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senting a conciliatory reply to the Austrian Government. It it proba- 
ble that the reply mould have been accepted by Amtria, had not Ike 
Servian Goverjimenl to often broken iU pledget, given m 1909, to live 
"in neighborly and friendly relationt" with Austria. 

The vital point of the Aostrian ultimatum, namely, that Austrian 
officers should watch the inquiry to be held by Servia so aa to see that 
it waa a genuine one, was rejected by Servia as an interference with 
her integrity as a sovereign state. A deadlock was thus reached, as 
Austria was unwilling to forego this demand and submit her case to an 
internatioDal tribunal, where Servia, whom she was accusing of carry- 
ing on a murderous propaganda, would have presented beraelf as an 
equal of Austria. The attitude of Anstria was, undoubtedly, a harsh 
and unbending one in the beginning; but, before condemning Auttria 
too severely, Britons should ask themselves this question: Supposing the 
"Prince of Wales had been murdered in Germany, and the inquiry 
showed a connection of German officials nilh the murderers, that knoni' 
ing this the German Government did nothing, would the statesmen of 
Britain have submitted such a matter to the Hague Tribunal? It may 
be that they ought to have done so in a democratic community; but 
does any reasonable man think that the Government would have taken 
such a course? The British Ambassador at Vienna thus diagnosed pub- 
lic feeling in Austria in his despatch on the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions: "The demeanor of the people at Vienna showed plainly the popu- 
larity of the idea of war with Servia, and there can be no doubt that 
the small body of Austrian and Hungarian statesmen by whom this 
momentous step was adopted rightly ganged the sense of the people. 
The country certainly believed that it had before it only the 
alternative of subduing Servia or of submitting sooner or later to mutUa- 
lion at her hands." ' On July 2Srd, the British Ambassador at Borne 
reported: "Secretary-General took the view that the gravity of the 
situation lay in the conviction of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
that it was absolutely necessary for their prestige, after many disillu- 
sions in the Balkans, to score a definite success." * The Austrian Gov- 
ernment, under pressure from the Russian and German Governments, 
declared its intention of not seeking any territorial compensation at the 
expense of Servia. Then, on 26th July, the German Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg wired to the German Chancellor: "The Auatro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador had an extended interview with Sasonoff this after- 
noon. Both parties had a satisfactory impression, as they told me 
afterward. The assurance of the Ainbassador that Austria-Hungary 
had no idea of conquest, but wished to obtain peace at latt at her fron- 
tiers, greatly pacified the Secretary." '" On 28th July, Austria-Hun- 
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gory declared war on Servia. The British Ambaasador at Vienna 
comments: "The inevitable conseqaence ensued. Russia replied to a 
partial Austrian mobilization and declaration of war against Servia 
hy a partial Russian mobilization against Austria." " Here mast be 
inserted two telegrams which tell most heavily against the good faith 
of Russia. On July 2€th, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
sent this extraordinary telegram to the Russian Ambassador at Rome: 
"Italy could play an all-important role in the preservation of peace if 
she coald nse her influence in Austria and bind henelf to a nentrat atti- 
tude in the conflict, tince it cannot remain localised. It teould be de- 
iirable for you to tag that it it impotiible for Ruitia not to give help to 
Servia." *-' What could that mean but that Russia had decided to kindle 
a general conflagration? Austria had pledged her honor not to take 
Servian territory. If she broke her word, then would have been the 
moment for Russia to call Austria to account. That Russia and Servia 
were playing a dubious game is confirmed by this frank admission of 
the Tsar, on the 30th July. "The military measures now taking form 
were decided upon five dayt ago, and for the reaton of defence against 
the preparations of Austria." " That is to say, Ruttia had decided on 
mobilisation on the ZStk July — three dayt before Auttria had declared 
war on Servia! What reason of defence was there in this actP As 
the Kaiser telegraphed on the 31st July to the Tsar: "Nobody threat- 
ens the honor and power of Russia, which could well have waited for 
the result of my mediation." ^* The Russian mobilization was grossly 
provocative, and was a primal cause of the catastrophe which has be- 
fallen Europe; because that mobilization terrified the German Govern- 
ment, which could not understand the motive of Russia in shielding 
Servia from the wrath of Austria, in the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding the murder at Sarajevo." The counsel Germany could tender 
to Austria was weakened by the fact that the intervention of Germany 
against Austria in 1913, which averted war, had not improved the rela- 
tions between Austria and Servia, but had produced the assassination; 
as Servia imagined, with some justice as events turned out, that the 
piditict of atiaetination mere not viewed unfavorably in Ruttia. It 



""Great Britain and ttie European Crisis," p. 116. 

■" Russian Orange Book, Manrhetter OaardUm, September 10, 1910. 

" This statement of the Tsar does not accord with a tel^am from SazonolT 
to tlte Berlin Ambassador on 38th July; "The Imperial Government will an- 
nounce to-morrow (99th) the mobiliiation in certain distriets." SazonufF was 
obviously trying to mislead the German Government. The Foreign Office in- 
troduction to the Penny Book, "Great Britain and the European Crisis," 
states "Russia ordered a partial mobilization on the 39th July.' The Tsar's 
tekgram is quite inconsistent with that. "Why we are at War," p. 179. 

""Why we are at War," p, 139. 

"The Kaiser, in a telegram to the Tsar on the 99th July, urged: "I think 
that it is possible far Russia to maintain tlie rdle of a spectator of the Austro- 
Servian War without dragging Europe into the most awful war that it has 
ever experienced." 
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was not tmtil iBt Angast, as t&e British Atnbassftdor at Vienna states, 
that Anstria replied to the Rnssian move. "General mobtliaation of 
army and fleet," is the laconic message. On the same date it is noted 
by Sir E, Grey: "The Anstro-Hungarian Ambassador declared the 
readiness of his Government to discuss the substance of the Austrian 
nltiraatnm to Servia." " But tjie Russian mobilization did not cease. 
Germany asked that it should be stopped ; and no answer was retamed. 
The German representatives were telegraphing that France and Russia 
were pressing on with their mobilization; and Sir E. Grey had already 
inf<mned the Austrian Ambassador that the British Fleet would be kept 
to^^tfaer, as the situation was difficult." It is known now that traniports 
trere being collected together in the mouth of the Thames on the Sltt 
Jttly. Faced with this crisis, Germany lost her nerve, and mobilized 
her forces late on the Slst July. On the same date, the 'German Am- 
bassador in Paris was instrnetedr "Please ask French Government 
whether it intends to remain neutral in a Russo-German War." ** He 
answered on 1st August: "Upon my repeated definite inquiry whether 
France would remain neutral in the event of a Rnsso-German war, the 
Prime Minister declared that France would do that which her intererts 
dicbttedi" ^ 

II 
Bnn-AiK, Beloium, France, and GERHAmr 

The second part of this drama maybe said to open at the peaceful 
town of Andover, in Hampshire, where a certain Captain Faber, M.P., 
delivered a speech in the month of November, 191]- He informed his 
andieaice that "he was not going to gloss over or pass over anything, 
and he was going to dwell on the late crisis in the European situation. 
That crisis was brought about over the state of Morocco, and the crisis 
between France and Germany was exceedingly grave, and at that time 
there was a division in the Cabinet as to whether we should stidt to 
France or not. He knew the names of the men who wanted to stick to 
France in the Cabinet and the names of those who did not. The names 
of the men who decided to honorably stick to France were Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill. Those two men were In favor of 
■ sticking t» and abiding by the treaty with France. . , The idea 

at the time of the late stress was to send sis divisions of regular traces 
to help our ally, France." (Attdover Times, l6th November, 1011.) 

That speedi naturally caused a stir in political circles by reason 
of its positive and grave assertions. On l6th November, 1911, Mr. 

""Great Britain end the European Crisis," p. 99. 
" '^reat Britain and the European Crisis," p. 43. 
""Why we are at War," p. 173. 
» IMd, p. 114, 
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Primrose asked Sir E. Grey whether "he will state what are onr ea- 
gagementB with foreign Powers involving armed interventisa or sup- 
port" The reply by Sir E, Grey wrs: "All treaties concluded by 
H.M. Goveniment sinee 1898 and engagements with foreign Powers 
that might involve armed intervention have been laid before Parlia- 
ment." On the 27th November, 1911, Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke inquired 
whether the Declaration between France and Great Britain as to Mo- 
rocco, signed on 8th April, 190*, was interpreted by either the French 
or British Governments "to mean and to include military and naval 
support tinder any and what circumstances"? Mr. Acland answered: 
"An agreement to afford diplomatic support does not impose on any 
Power an obligation, either to give or to witbhidd mihtary or naval 
support," On the same date. Sir E. Grey delivered a speech in which 
he remarked; "Let us try to put an end to some of the suspicions with 
regard to secrecy. We have laid before the Hoase of Commons the 
secret articles of the Agreement with France in 1904. There are no 
other engagements. , , , No British Government could embark 
upon a war without public opinion behind it, and such engagements as 
there are which really commit Parliament to anything of that kind are 
contained in treaties or agreements which have been laid before the 
House. For ourselves, we have not made a single secret article of any 
kind since we came into office." Such was the position in 1911, In 
his fatal speech of the 3rd August, 1914, Sir E. Grey read the follow- 
ing document, technically known as an aide-memoire, which he had 
written to the French Ambassador in London on SSnd November, 1912: 
"My dear Ambassador, — From time to time in recent years the French 
and British naval and miUtary experts have consulted together. It 
has always been tinderstood that such consultation does not restrict the 
freedom of either Government to decide at any future time whether or 
not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed that consulta- 
tion between experts is not and ought not to be regarded as an engage- 
ment that commits either Goveniment to action in a contingency that 
has not yet arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for instance, 
of the French and British Fleets respectively at the present moment is 
not based upon an engagement to co-operate in war. You have, how- 
ever, ptnnted out that, if either Government had grave reason to expect 
an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might become essential to 
know whether it could, in that event, depend upon the armed assistance 
of the other." Then comes the operative part, in which was an under- 
taking of the highest importance: "I agree that, if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, 
or KOmeihiKg that threatened the general peace" (jnst observe how far- 
reaching those worda might become in certain eventuaUtiea) "it should 
immediately discuss with the other whether both Governments should 
act together to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if so, 
what measures they would be prepared to take in common." Between 
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two private individuals an instrument so worded would be regarded aa 
a contract in terms as well as in honor. Yet Sir Edward Grey admitted, 
in the same speech, that he did not know what the outcome of such a 
bargain might be, because he continued: "We are not parties to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. We do not even knom the terms of that Al- 
liance." That is a confession of incompetence, because no such letter 
should have been given to the French Ambassador until disclosure had 
been permitted of the obligations of France toward Russia. 

Reports emanating from Paris soon began to circulate alleging the 
existence of this document In February, 1913, Lord Hugh Cecil, in 
the debate on the Address, pointed out: "There is a very general belief 
that this country is under an obligation, not a Treaty obligation, but 
an obligation arising out of an assurance given by the Ministry in the 
course of diplomatic negotiations, to send a very large armed force out 
of this conntry to operate in Europe." Mr, Asquith intervened at (Mice, 
saying: "I ought to say that it is not true." How can that denial be 
reconciled with the contents of the letter addressed to the Ambassador? 
On 24th March, 191S, the Prime Minister was again questioned: 
"Whether the foreign policy of this country is at the present time un- 
hampered by any treaties, agreements, or obligations under which Brit- 
ish military forces would, in certain eventualities, be called upon to be 
landed on the Continent?" Mr. Asquith replied: "As has been repeat- 
edly stated, this country is not under any obligation, not public and 
Arnonin to Parliament, which compels it to take part in any mar." That 
answer was an untruth. On the 38th April, 1914, more rumors on 
the subject being current. Sir Edward Grey was further interrogated: 
"Whether the policy of this country still remained one of freedom from 
all obligations to engage in military operations on the Continent?" He 
answered: "The position now remains the same as was stated by the 
Prime Minister in answer to a question on 24th March, 1918." That 
was a most disingenuous and tricky reply. In May, 191*, there was a 
discussion in the Russian Duma on the relations between Britain arid 
Russia. That topic was debated in secret, and Sir Edward Grey has 
declined to publish the British Ambassador's report as to what trans- 
pired in that debate; but, on the 11th June, 1914, Sir Edward Grey 
was asked: "Whether any naval agreement had been recently entered 
into between Russia and Great Britain, and whether any negotiations 
with a view to a naval agreement have recently token place or are now 
pending between Russia and Great Britain." The Foreign Secretary 
dealt with the question in a most elaborate and formal manner: "The 
Prime Minister replied last year to the question of the Hon. Member 
that if a war arose between European Powers there were no unpub- 
lished agreements n>hich rvauld hamper or restriat the freedom of the 
Government or of Parliament to decide whether or not Great Britain 
should participate in a tear. That answer covers both questions 
the Paper. It remain* as true to-dajf as it jvas a gear ago. No negoti 
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tions have since been concluded with Any Power that would make the 
statement less true. No stich ne^tiations are in progress, and none 
are likely to be entered upon as far as I can judge." All this time 
Sir Edward Qrey had in his possession a copy of the letter he 
had written himself to M. Cambon that committed Britain to 
every kind of Continental adventure into which Russia might 
drag France. The concluding sentence of this statement of Sir £d- 
.ward Grey, in the circumstances, is a masterpiece of misrepresenta- 
tion: "But if any agreement were to be concluded that made it neces- 
sary to withdraw or modify tlie Prime Minister's statement of last year 
which I have quoted, it ought, in m-y opinion, to be, and I tuppote that 
it mould be, laid before Parliament." That is the mental state of the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, whose appeals to heaven 
and to national honor read a little strangely in view of the falsity of 
their representations to Parliament, the custodian of national honor. It 
is a curious commentary upon these repudiations that the American 
Press, on June 20, 1911, before the attattination at Sarajevo, published 
a report that a naval convention had been signed between Russia and 
Britain under which, in the case of a Russo-German war, Britain would 
render assistance to Russia by naval operations. It is right to add 
that Sir Edward Qrey has strenuously contradicted that report; 
but the reader must judge what value he will attach to contra- 
dictions emanating from Sir Edward Orey. 

The position of Belgium must nest engage onr attention. It has 
been reiterated that Britain is fighting in this war because there was 
some treaty under which the neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed in 
a European war. Neither the Prime Minister um* Sir Edward Grey 
has enlightened the world as to the text of that guarantee. The pres- 
ent writer has been through Hertslet's "Map; of Europe by Treaty," 
and has failed to discover any such instrument. The Treaties of 18S1 
and 18S9 contain merely this: "Article VII.: Belgium shall form an 
independent and perpetually neutral State. It $kall be bound to ob- 
serve tuch neutrality toward all other Stales." '" That is a common 
form stipulation wliich is always inserted on the creation of small 
hnffer States like Belgium. There is also the fact that on 9th August, 
1870, Great Britain and Prussia entered upon a treaty "relative to the 
independence and neutrality of Belgium." Article I. of that Treaty 
pledged Prussia to respect the neutrality of Belgium during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Article II. provided for joint measures against France 
shoiild France violate the territories of Belgium. Article III. provided 
that the Treaty should only be binding on the High Contracting Parties 
during the Franco- Prussia War. "On the expiration of that time the 
independence and neutrality of Belgium will, so far as the High Con- 

"Cf. "Case of Belgium," fBCsimile print of agreement for co-operation 
between England and Belgium found In archives of Brussels War Office and 
published by The Fatherland. — Ed. 
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trscting PartieB are respectlTelf concerned, continae to rest bo here- 
tofore on Article I. of the Quintuple Treaty of the 19th April, 1839-" 
Sir E. Hertslet has a note that that Treaty is No. ISS in his book. 
Article I. of that document simply says; "H.M. the King of the Neth- 
erlands engages to canse to be immediately converted into a Treaty 
with H.M. the King of the Belgians, the Articles annexed to the pres- 
ent Act, and agreed upon by connnon consent, under the anspices of 
the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia." . 
That the neutrality of Belgium doctrine is more ccMnphcated tlian the 
problem of the Duiish Dnchies, reputed as the most abatmse question 
known in the history of diplomacy, is the only determination that one 
can arrive at from the doeutnents; artd it i« criminal that Britain should 
have been ptmnffed into a European War on a pretext of tkit ckaracter.^^ 
Britain owed one duty to Belgium; and that is a dnty which does not 
seem to have been performed, namely, to give Belgium sound advice. 
Britain had never guaranteed to protect the neutrality of Belgium dur- 
ing a Continental War for the excellent reason that the guarantee was 
impossible of perfonnanee. The nentrality of Belgium eould only be 
upheld by ioTce of arms. Belgium should have been warned by Brit- 
ain that it was unlikely that the British troops could be brought to 
Belgium in time to render the Belgian forces any assistance; and that 
it was improbable that the French Army, owing to its general state of 
disorganization, could promptly aid the Belgian troops. If that eountel 
mere given by Briteun, and ttill Belgium not willing fa ritk a conflict 
againtl Germany't overwhelming ttrength, then Belgium hat her own 
Government to thank for the deva»tation which hag been wrought in her 
territoriet. If Britain and France led the Belgian/ to believe that the 
French and English troopt would effect a junction with the Belgian 
Army outside Brutttlt, then Belgium haa been the cafspaw of Britain 
and France; beeanse no military oificer of repute has ever contended 
that it was possible to defend Belgium from German invasion ever 
since Germany constructed the network of strategical railways which 
mns to the Belgian frontier. It may be that King Albert of Belgium 

"Mr. Gladstone, speaking on 10th Augiist, 18T0, said: "There is, I admit, 
the obligation of the Treaty. It is not necessarj, nor would time permit me, 
to enter into the complicated question of the nature of the obligations of that 
Treaty, but I am not able to subscribe to Uie doctrine of those who hove held 
in tJiis House that the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is binding 
on every party to it irreq>ectively altogether of the position in which it may 
And itself when the occasion for acting on the guarantee arises." He had 
previously observed: "It is sud that if Belgium were in the hands of a 
hostile Power the liberties of this country would not be worth 9* hours' pur- 
chase. I protest against that statement. A statement more exaggerated, a 
statement more extravagant I never heard fait from the lips of any member 
of this House." Onr alarmists might keep that in mind. 

(An artiele of the Hague Convention guaranteeing the inTiolsbility of 
neutral States was nulUfled by the refusal of England and France to rfttifv 
l^ c— "r.n.-u.f Mi»»n^.nfi». .tw..rf H-. ^u-- '" published by Th« Fatlttr- 
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was actuated by ambition, and that Belgium is to be rewarded at the 
expense of Lasemburg, in which case the transaction is even more 
scandalons. Had Belginm surrendered to "force majettre,'" iniiet- 
Ing on substantial compensation for the trespass cotnmKted by 
the Qerman troops, no one could have doubted her wisdom, nor 
SDSpected her honor. 

As already demonstrated, Germany attempted to get some state- 
ment irom France concerning the latter'a attitude in a Rnsao-Geiman 
war, but without result The nest move by Germany was to aecertain 
the intentions of Britain. The Emperor had some ground for hoping 
'that Britain would remain neutral, as be had prevented a £uropean 
coalition against Britain in 1900-1901 to compel Britain to give terms 
to the Boers. The Kaiser, in 1908, had allowed an interview to be 
published in The Daily Telegraph, which was summarised in the An- 
nual Register. "He (the Emperor William) hod proved his 
friend^lp for England by refusing to receive the Boer dele- 
gates at Berlin, while the European peoples had received and 
f£ted them; by refusing the invitation of France and Russia to 
join with them in calling upon England to put an end to the 
Boer War; and by sending to Windsor a plan of campaign 
against the Boers in December, 1899, drawn up by himself, and 
submitted to his general staff for criticism, which ran very 
much on the same lines as that which was adopted by Lord 
Roberts." Neither the French nor Russian Governments ven- 
tured to contradict this account,, which was amplified in the 
debates in the Reichstag. Finding war with France was inevitabh- . 
the German Chancellor made overtures to Britain which, by some mis- 
use of language, have been described as infamous. What the German 
Chancellor offered, according to Sir E. Goschen, rvat to guarantee the 
territorial integrity of France if Germany mere tnceeisfnl in defeat- 
ing Ruttia and France, which was a remote contingency. There may 
he tome hidden wickedness in this suggestion, but the present writer 
can only see that it was a business ptopdsal. Sir Edward Grey re- 
jected this proposition. Then Prince Lichnowsky put forward a sec- 
ond basis, OS Sir Edward Grey wired on Augnat I- "He asked me 
whether, if Germany gave a promise not to violate Belgian neutraiitg, 
Toe would engage to remain neutral. I replied that I could not say that; 
our hands were still free, and we were considering what our attitude 
should be. All I could say was that our attitude would be determined 
largely by public opinion here, and that the neutrality of Belgium 
would appeal very strongly to public opinion here. / did not think thai 
me could give a promise of neutrality on that condition alone. The 
Ambassador pressed me as to whether I eould formulate conditions on 
which we would remain neutral. He even suggested that the integrity 
of France and her Colonies might be guaranteed. I said that I felt 
obliged to refuse definitelg any promise to remain neutral on nmilar 
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termi, and I could only »ay thai ne mu»t keep out hands free." " ■ Sir 
Edward Grey has since contended that Prince Lichnowsky was not 
authorised to negotiate on this basis and was being deceived by his- 
superiors in Berlin. That argument is founded upon the unshakable 
conviction in Sir Edward Grey's mind that Germany was intending to 
fight the world all at once. That is rather ridiculous, considering that 
the hopeless nature of such a conflict would restrain any Power from 
embarking upon it. On the Snd August Sir Edward Grey handed M. 
Cambon tliis memorandum: "1 am authorized to give an assurance that, 
if the German Fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea 
to undertake hostile operations against French coasts or shipping the * 
British Fleet will give all the protection in its power. This assurance 
must not be taken as binding H.M. Government to take any action until 
the above contingency of action by the German Fleet takes place." ^' 
That tvat an extraordinary communication nrkick, at Germany and 
France mere at mar, amounted to a declaration of hostility againtt Ger- 
many; it mat an act of mar by Britain against Germany long before Bel- 
gian territory had been entered by the German troops. Had the Ger- 
man Navy steamed into the>North Sea on 2nd August it would have 
been liable to destruction by the British Fleet (though Britain and Ger- 
many mere ttill negotiating), in accordance with the assurances pre- 
sented to the French Ambassador. It was an ingenious scheme, but 
hardly of a nature to warrant the high moral tone since taken against 
Germany by the British Ministers! On August 1st, Prince Lichnowsky 
telegraphed to Berlin: "Sir E. Grey has just called me to the telephone 
and asked whether I thought I could say that in the event of France 
remaining neutral in a Russo-German War we should not attack tlie 
French, I told him I thought I could accept Uie responsibility (or 
this," " The Imperial Chancellor replied: "Germany is ready to take 
up the English proposal if England guarantees with her forces the 
absolute neutrality of France in a Russo-German conflict. . . . We 
promise that the French frontier shall not be passed by our troops be- 
fore 7 P.M. on Monday, Angust 3rd, if England's consent is given in 
the meantime." ^* France, however, was determined to support Rus- 
sia; so that that proposal fell through. If France had remained neu- 
tral, Belgium mould have been taved much mitery, and France and Brit- 
ain much blood and treasure. Sir Edward Grey should have warned 
France more sternly of the consequences of involving her fortunes in 
a struggle between Slav and Teuton.^* Also he should never have 
committed Britain in 1912 to a blind support of France, without ac- 

""Great Britain and the European Crisis," Etocument 133, p. 93. 

""Great Britain and the European Crisis," Document 149, p. 105. 

■■ The Timet, Angust 3T, 1914. 

"the Timet, AuguBt 37, 191*. 

"On 29th July Sir E. Grey expressed to M. Canibon his opinion that 
Britain had no interest In the supremacy of Slav or Teuton in the Balkans, 
which is tlie origin of this war. 
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quainting the Cabinet with hia ignorance of the terms of the Franco- 
Rnssian Alliance. The document of 1912 should have been disclosed 
to the British Parliament at the time of dispatch; because, then, the 
German statesmen would have known how desperate the situation 
might become. Sir Edward Grey laid a snare for the Honse of Com- 
mons, out of which, in the escited condition of public opinion and the 
electrical atmosphere in Europe, the House could not be extricated 
with honor and dignity. Without reading or disclosing the last-quoted 
telegrams to Parliament, Sir Edward Grey had the effrontery to tell 
the House of Commons on the Srd August: "We have disclosed our 
mind to the House of Commons. We have disclosed the issue and the 
-information which we have." He had Ihete documenli in hit poue*tion 
but concealed them; nor have they been publithed in ike White Paper, 
The Kaiser himself wired to King George: "If France offers me her 
neutrality, which must be guaranteed by the English Army and Navy, 
I will, of course, cease to consider an attack on France, and use my 
troops in another direction. I hope that France will not be nervous. 
The troops on my frontier are being held back by telegram and tele- 
phone from passing the French frontier." " King George replied that 
there had been a miiunderttanding, and that negotiationt could not pro- 
ceed on those lines: and war entued. Germany had lott tome valuable 
hottrt and had endeavored to keep France and Britain out of mar, know- 
ing that her hett chance of succett mat in France, at Ruttia wat almott 
vnvttlnerable to invaiion. Yet the Jingo Party in Britain would im- 
pute the whole blame for tkit cruel mar to the artful maneuvert of the 
Kaiter. That is a supposition which rests upon the absurd assumption 
that Germany would risk a war with Russia, France, Britain, and Bel- 
gium at the same moment ! There is some element of truth in the com- 
ments of Herr von Jagow, as recorded by the British Ambassador at 
Berlin: "Herr von Jagow expressed his poignant regret at the crum- 
bling of his entire policy, and tbat'of the Chancellor, which had been 
to make friends with Great Britain, and then, through Great Britain, 
to get closer to France." '* The Chancellor expressed himself more 
strongly: "What we had done was unthinkable; it was like striking a 
man from behind while he was fighting for life against two assailants. 
He held Great Britain responsible for all the terrible events that might 
happen." '° After all, Britons should reflect that it would have been 
very unpleasant had Germany joined a European Coalition on behalf 
of the Boers. Germany, no doubt, refused to do so in her own inter- 
ests, as the Kaiser did not believe that it was to the advantage of Ger- 
many that Britain should be crippled by a European Coalition. It is, 
unfortunately, the present writer's view that the same observation is 
applicable to the situation of to-day; and that Britain never entered 

"Tft* Timet, August 87, 1914s Tht DaU^ W#w», August 26, 191*. 
""Great Britain and the European Crisis," p. 111. 
"Ibid., p. m. 
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upon a more intane campaign than tkit campaign, in which the it help- 
ing to dettroy Germany in the interetU of Ruttia and France. 

On the Srd August the British Minister at Brussels wired the fol- 
lowing information: "French Government have offered through their 
Military Attache the support of five French Army Corps to the Bel- 
gian Government. Following reply has been received to-day: 'We 
are sincerely grateful to the French Government for offering eventual 
support. In the actual circumstanceg, however, me do not propose to 
appeal to the guarantee of the Potvers. Belgian Government will decide 
later on the action which they may think it necessary to take.' " *° Up 
till that late hour, the Belgian Government was seemingly willing to 
adopt an attitude of enforced neutrality, as Belgium could not hope 
permanently to contest the march ot the Germany Army, On August 
4th, the King of the Belgians addressed ;in appeal to King George, 
which is thus worded; "I make a supreme appeal to the diplomatic 
intervention of your Majesty's Government to safeguard the integrity 
of Belgium." " The mystery of Belgium is almost insoluble on these 
documents, as that is a telegram iniiting only diplomatic intervention, 
and not armed intervention, to preserve not the neutrality of Belgium, 
but the integrity of Belgium. The German Government, according to 
Sir Edward Grey, had delivered a note to Belgium, "proposing friendly 
neutrality, entailing free passage through Belgian territory, and prom- 
ising to maintain the independence and integrity of the kingdom and 
its possessions at the conclusion of peace, threatening, in case of re- 
fusal, to treat Belgium as an enemy."" On August 4th, Sir Edward 
Grey wired to the British Minister at Brussels: "You should inform 
Belgian Government that if pressure is applied to them by Germany 
to induce them to depart from neutrality, Hiit Majesty'* Government 
expect that they will renitt by any meant in their poner."'^ It was a 
terribly selfish act to press that advice upon Belgium, when no sub- 
stantial assistance, in the military sense, could be rendered to save 
Belgian territories from devastation. 

Ill 

General Observations 

It may be asked; "Well, bnt granted all this criticism is sound, 
what can be done now?" That is a question often put by those per- 
sons who explain that Britain "must go through with it," Surely one 
is entitled to know "To what end is this policy directed.^" The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchillj and Mr. Lloyd George, in their recruiting 
orations, have introduced a lot of irrelevant and prejudicial matters; 

""Great Britain and the European Crisis," p. 106. "Ibid, p. 153. 

""Great BrilHin and the European Crisis," p. 15,1. 
"Ibid., Doonment ISS. p. 109. 
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bat on that principal point on which more information is needed their 
ailence haa been nnanimous and complete. The Prime Minister has 
explained that Britain is tigfating for Belgian neutrality. One cannot 
fight for a myth. Belgian neutrality vanished the moment the first 
German patrol crossed the frontier. His next ai^^nment was that 
German militarism must be erushed. Well, can it be done? The 
militarism of Germany hai this excuse, that it has proved itself a 
fairly efficient weapon against a potnerful combination. In these days, 
it is questionable whether a well-organized composite European State 
can be thoroughly beaten. Britain had enough trouble to subjugate 
the small Boer Republics in South Africa. The partition of Germany 
and Austria- Hungary may be the motire of the Tsar; but what benefit 
can accrue to Britain or France from such madness? Before Germany 
and Austria surrender to Russia, millions of men will have died, as 
many of the races in Austria and Germany must literally strive to 
their last man against Russian controL That is the commonaense 
o| the situation. Moreover, there is a certain amount of humbug in 
this outcry against German militarism. In the centuries before Gei^ 
man unity nas accomplished, Berlin tfat more often in the hands of 
a foreign invader than any other capital in Europe. Bismarck calculated 
that the French had occupied Berlin over twenty timet, while the Ger- 
man troops had been in Paris twice. Prustia and Brandenburg were 
two of the most invaded countries in Europe before ike ring of bayonets 
was welded together. That is historical fact. On the other hand, 
Russia has a militarist propaganda of the most evU kind; and the 
Dreyfus case demonstrated what form French militarism could assume. 
Nor is British navalism innocuous in its spiriti Through that 
navalism, Britain has assailed nation after nation in Europe 
that has threatened her trade supremacy; and Germany, the 
latest comer, is being similarly handled. "On the knee, you' 
dogi" was a phrase that rang unpleasantly through England 
not long ago. The militarism of Lord Kitchener in Egypt and in 
India was as bad as anything one could want in that line. Mr. 
Asqnith, in his orations about Britain struggling for the liberties of 
Europe, might reassure us about the restoration of the statutory British 
liberties which have been whittled away in the past two months by . 
a series of Royal Proclamations. 

In 1899t Britain was righteously engaged in the destruction of 
"Krugerism"; to-day it is "Kaiserism" which is the target of Britain's 
virtuous indignation. By an ironic stroke of Fate, this year (1914) 
was the scene of the greatest procession ever organized by British 
Trade Unionism, when hundreds of thousands of men protested against 
the deportation of Englishmen without trial or without charge by the 
successors of "Krugerism." "Krugerism" never deported British sub- 
jects without trial and without charge; but "Krugerism" did resist 
the importation of Chinese "blackleg" labor. The disappearance of 
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"Kmgerism" was rather a barren victory; it certainly was an ex- 
pensive one. Many monderful thingt were forecatted ai likely to 
occur vnder the British regime in South Africa; but the world atill 
aivaitt lomething newer than the old tyranny of capitalism. 

Another argoment for the war is that the principle of the freedom 
of nationalities is involved. On which side P Germany and Austria 
have been promised partition by the genial Tsar and the witty French- 
man ! In the past twelve years, there have been five States whose 
independence has been taken from them without any protest frorn 
Britain. They were all examples where the nationalities were dis- 
tinct. The Transvaal and the Orange Free State had their inde- 
pendence destroyed by Britain. Persian integrity was broken into 
by the thieves' covenant of 1907 between Russia and Britain; and 
Mr. Morgan Schuster, the American who was reorganizing Persian 
financial administration, was expelled through Russo-British intrigue. 
Morocco was partitioned between France and Spain with British con- 
nivance. The case of Korea was almost parallel to that of Bel^um. 
The independence and neutrality of Korea were guaranteed by Japan, 
Russia, Britain and France, under a number of Treaties. The Korean 
.Queen was foully murdered by Japanese agents. The Japanese, some 
time afterward, invaded Korea and compelled the Koreans to fight 
against Russia in the Russo-Japanese War. Russia and Korea pro- 
tested to Britain and France; but, on that occasion, which was a far 
more shameless breach in international law, Britain and France thought 
it convenient to forget their "obligations of honor," "their written 
bond," "their sacred covenant," or whatever high-sounding phrase may 
occur to the recruiting orators of the Cabinet! Korea was annexed 
by the Japanese, and has regretted her unhappy fate ever since. 
The Germans were not parties to any of these toncking incidents in 
the War of Liberation on behalf of smail nationalities; probably, be- 
cause they were elbowed out by the Triple Entente. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, by the way, were the two prominent Liberal leaders 
who deserted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when the latter was 
endeavoring to obtain some undertaking that the independence of the 
Orange Free State would be preserved. The sudden affection for 
principle exhibited by Mr. Asquith nowadays is somewhat uncon- 
vincing when compared with past events in his life. 

Ah! but it will be proclaimed, "What about the German atrocities 
and the road-hog of Europe?" That is the only topic that the Gov- 
ernment has really left; and it is a strange defence for a war which 
ought never to have been undertaken. Undoubtedly some terrible 
crimes have been perpetrated by the German soldiery; but as the 
worst crime under most penal codes is "Thou shalt not kill," can one 
be astonished that the authorization to large bodies of men to commit 
the capital offence should bring in its train all the lesser crimes of 
rape, arson, mutilation, ete.? Once the passions are onloosed, and 
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war doe* unloose the worst and most deeply ingrained passion of all, 
to wit, the desire to slay, it is silly to complain about the excesses 
that will follow. The burning of Louvain, Malines, Rhcims, are ar- 
tistic calamities; but they are specks compared with the spectacle of 
t«ii millions of men slaughtering each other seven days a week; be- 
cause these Christian Generals pursue their vocation with special 
ardor on Sunday. The Christian denominations lament the bombard- 
ment of cathedrals; but the dominion of Satan has no need for those 
buildings. The Prince of Darkness is ruling this world, and the fact 
that he is being supported by all the self-styled "Viears of Christ" 
simply proves that the latter have been masquerading under false 

Tkote editor* who have been denouncing ike German atrocitiet 
have not proteited againtt the action of the Cengor in refuting per- 
miatian to publish the counter charget. This it most unfair procedure. 
Both sides' allegations should be allowed a hearing or should be sup- 
pressed — not one to the exclusion of the other. Russia and Japan 
have been the subject of some strictures by the ex-Press Censor, Mr. 
F. £. Smith, in his work on "International Law," which were to this 
eflfect: "On November 21st, ISQi, the Japanese Army stormed Port 
Arthur, and for live days indulged in the promiscuous slaughter of 
non-combatants: men, women and children, with every circumstance 
of barbarity." The Timet correspondent reported: "Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday were spent by the soldiery in murder and 
pillage from dawn to dark, in mutilation, in every conceivable kind of 
nameless atrocity, until the town became a ghastly inferno, to be re- 
membered with a fearsome shudder until one's dying day." Mr. F. £. 
Smith adds: "The details of this awful scene completely warrant this 
eloquent and emphatic condemnation." So much for the gentle Japan- 
ete. Next Mr. F. E. Smith details the record of the pastoral and 
simple Russian, as he is being now pictured by H. G. Wells and other 
Uttirateur*: "The recurrent tradition of Suvaroff's savagery at Ismail 
and Warsaw found a reecho in the events of the Crimean War and 
of Akkel Teke, and culminated in 19OO in the cold-blooded slaughter 
by the Russians of the whole Chinese population of Blagovestchenk 
and district. . . . The massacre of Blagovestchenk was described by 
a Russian officer in the following words: 'The Cossacks took all the 
Chinese and forced them into the river on boats that could not carry 
them, and when the women threw their children on shore and begged 
that they at least might be saved the Cossacks caught the babies on 
their bayonets and cut them in pieces,' . , , Nothing worse than this 
massacre of Blagovestchenk has ever been related of the unspeakable 
Turk." That was Mr. Smith's judgment, writing in 1907, the very 
year in which Britain and Russia entered into a Treaty to undermine 
Persian independence! The "red rubber" denunciations of Belgium 
cannot have been forgotten; and the report of Sir Roger Casement on 
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Belgian rule in the Congo Free State is still available to thoae who 
want to be sickened with the horror of man's "inhumanity to man!" 
The International Commission on the atrocities in the Balkan War 
condemned the Servians as the worst offenders. Even non Belgium 
hat not been laid matte a* the Boer Republic* mere by Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Robert*. The sack of Pekin hy the troops of the Allied 
Powers in 190O should lead the European statesmen to refrain from 
this sort of denunciation, until the Christian communities of Europe 
have offered some sort of reparation to the "Heathen Chinee" for the 
abominations which disgraced that punitive expedition. 

This war is being supported by sham arguments and hypo- 
critical appeals to sentiment. Its pretended cause, "the neu- 
trality of Belgium," is non-existent. Its real cause, the wish 
to beat the German Navy, remains to be examined. On the 
face of it, it would seem a convenient opportunity to annihilate the 
German Navy; but surface considerations are not always the soundest. 
Just let us examine the amazing procedure adopted by the statesmen 
of Britain to preserve Britain's predominance in sea power. The 
French Fleet, with some British ships, is at present guarding the 
Mediterranean trade routes in the interests of the trade of France. 
The Russian Fleet is stationed in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Far East; its inactivity is distinctly masterly. Britain has marshalled 
the whole active strength of the Navy in or about the North Sea so 
as to strike at the German High Seas Fleet should it venture upon a 
general battle. As the German Fleet is hopelessly inferior in ships 
and guns to the British Fleet, its big ships are not likely to risk a 
general engagement; but its submarines and torpedo boats will make 
desperate sorties. Notwithstanding Mr. Churchill's reference to "rats 
in a hole," the Germans are sensible to adopt on sea the tactics fol- 
lowed by the Boers on land. Assuming, however, that public opinion 
in Germany puts pressure on the German Admiral to endeavor to 
fight his way out of the Kiel Canal, there may be a titanic sea fight in 
which the German Fleet would be destroyed and the British Fleet 
somewhat damaged. Then, at the end of the war, what would be the 
position in the realm of sea power? Germany's Fleet would have 
been annihilated ; Britain's Fleet would have been damaged ; the French 
Fleet would he peacefully patrolling the Mediterranean ; and the 
Russian, Italian, Japanese, and American Fleets would be intact. 
The Austrian Fleet will, in all probability, remain in Pola Harbor, 
which is practically impregnable, ' as Austri.i, having no quarrel with 
either France or Britain, can have no particular wish to jeopardise 
her small Fleet in combat with the Mediterranean squadrons of Britain 
and France. The whole burden of contending with the German Fleet 
has been cast upon Britain. What is the economy or the sanity of 
this policy, which may leave Britain's Fleet inferior in strength to 
the combined naval forces of any two of the Powers named? 
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Is Britain Blamelesi? 

By a, Fenner BRocKWAr, Editor Manchester Labor Leader 

The matter in the following pages was deliwred as a speech under Uie 
auspices of the Manchester University Fahian Society, Jan. 3t, 191S, on the 
occasion of u debate l>etweeii Mr. B. and Prof. Kamsey Muir. 

Even pacifists and nnti -militarists liave been led not* merely to 
acquiesce in but to advocate the prosecution of tliis war on the ground 
that it is being fought, on the side of the Allies, to end war, to 
overthrow militarism, and to vindicate the rights of small peoples. 
Our poet laureate, Dr. Bridges, has even gone so far as to declare 
that it is a war of Christ against the Devil. 

Well, I hope the optimists may prove right. I hope this war will 
end war, will overthrow militarism, will establish on a permanent 
basis the rights of small peoples. I hope so. But one thing is certain : 
ThU war mill accompLifk none of thete things if either side assumes 
the perfection of Christ for itself and presumes the perfidy of the 
Devil for its enemy. If each nation remaint conscious of the failings 
of other nations only, the condition of Europe will be no whit belter at 
the end of the war than it is to-day. 

I sometimes envy the man who is satisfied by the popular assur- 
ance tliat Germany alone is evil, that Germany alone is responsible 
for this war, that Germany alone has outraged morality and intiT- 
national law since the war began. His is such an easy, simple faith. 
It demands such little thought; every decision is ready-m.ide, cut and 
dried, complete. But, alas ! the least knowledge of foreign relations 
makes that faith impossible. No nation is white, no nation is black. 
They are all gray, of different shades of gray perhaps, but not one 
of them is even approximately white. 

■ Suppose we grant, for the moment, that Germany was chiefly re- 
sponsible for dropping into the European powder-magazine the spark 
. which at last caused it to explode with such terrible effect (though I 
should be dishonest if I did nut add that personally I believe Russia 
was equally responsible). Can we lay on that action the entire re- 
sponsibility for what has occurred!' Must we not ask, rather, who 
contributed the ingredients of which that powder-magazine was com- 
posed, the ingredients of Imperialism, of rivalries in armaments, of 
provocative foreign policies? If we ask that question I think we shall 
find the mixture composed of fairly equal parts representative of the 
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ambitiout Pan-Slavitm of Ruitia, the bumptiout and brutal miliiaritm 
of Germany, and the tecret diplomacy of France and Britain. 

We have heard much of Germany's contribution to the powder- 
magazine. I am afraid we shall hear much, after the war, of Russia's 
contribution. To-night I want to consider Britain's contribution (and 
France's is inseparably mingled with it). Unless we are prepared to 
recognize our own shiire of guilt we have no right to expect others 
to recognize theirs. 

Ten Years' Diflouatic War Between Britaih and Geshany 

Wars of cannon and gun are always preceded by diplomatic wars. 
The diplomatic war between Britain and Germany began in reality 
in 1904, when we signed a Declaration of Friendship with France. 
Until that time we worked more amicably in international affairs with 
Germany than with France. Close ties of blood united the ruling 
Houses of the two Empires, and Germany consistently supported our 
claims in Egypt, then the bone of contention, Bismarck declaring 
"In Egypt 1 am English." The dispatch by the Kaiser of a con- 
gratolatory telegram to President Kriiger after the repulse of the 
Jameson raid in 1906 caused temporary indignation, but that the 
effects were not very serious is proved by the fact that at the out- 
break of the Boer War Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, urged that a new Triple Alliance should be formed between 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, whilst Lord Salisbury, the 
Premier, stated at the subsequent Lord Mayor's banquet that the rela- 
tions of the two countries were "everything we could desire." It is true 
that during the South African War Germany's sympathy for the Boers 
created some ill-feeling between the two Governments, but the Kaiser, 
obviously anxious to avoid a dispute, refused to receive Kruger and 
the Boer Generals in audience and acted with strict propriety. There 
was a good deal of criticism in Germany of the actions of the British 
troops in South Africa; still, such criticism was also freely expressed 
in France and of itself cannot, therefore, have been responsible for the 
changed relations in Europe. We shall have to seek some other cause 
of the alienation between Britain and Germany, 

I think we shall be more accurate if we trace the antagonism 
which sprang up between Germany and Britain to Germany's 
natural growth as a Power, and to the military and naval 
expression of that growth. Germany had enemies on either 
frontier: on one side was the ever-present menace of Russia, 
whose people belonged to a race the hereditary enemy of 
the Teutons; on the other side was France thirsting to re- 
venge the humiliation of 1871. If we accept military standards, 
it was absolutely essential that Germany should bave a s 
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army; just as essential as that Britain should have a supreme 
navy. 

Bnt, you ask, if we grant tliat a supreme army was necessary to 
Germany, why did she need a strnng navy? Because she was rapidly 
develc^ing a large export trade which, since merchant vessels were 
liable to capture in time of war, needed the protection of a fleet. 
That was the reason why Germany so largely increased her ship- 
building prc^am in 1900. At The Hague Conference in 1907^ 
if I may anticipate for a moment, she supported the proposals that 
merchant ships should be immune from attack in time of war, but 
the proposition was defeated, in great part owing to Britain's oppo- 
sition. Since a large proportion of her foreign trade patted through 
the Engliih Channel to North and South America, Africa, and the 
Eatt, and tince the Englith Channel, and, indeed, the tradip routet 
of the morid were patrolled by the Fleet of another Power, have me 
ang reason to be aurprited that Germany continued to increate the 
tise of her navyf 

The Anglo-Fbknch Entente— as the Pl'blic Knew It 

But to return to 1904. The Anglo-French Declaration, as pub- 
lished, was in no sense inimical to the welfare of Germany, and 
Germany welcomed rather than deplored it. On the eve of the 
signature of the treaty, Delcasse, the French Foreign Minister, in- 
formed Prince Kadolin, the German Ambassador in Paris, of its terms, 
and the Prince pronounced it to be "very natural and perfectly justi- 
fied." On its publication, Biilow stated in the Reichstag that he had 
no reason to behcve that the agreement between France and Britain 
was directed against Germany in any way, Germany, he added, 
had no interest in the maintenance of unfriendly relations between 
Britain and France. 

Thete uiterancea da not tuggest that Germany wot imbued reith 
any unreatoning oppotition to Britain at thit time. 

It ought to be quite possible for two nations to sign a treaty of 
friendship without detrimentally affecting a third nation, and the 
enthusiasm with which the Entente with France was welcomed in 
Britain certainly did not signify, so far as the public was concerned, 
any antagonism to Germany. It was, rather, an expression of relief 
that the long-standing differences with France, fraught with no little 
danger, had been amicably settled. For many years France and 
Britain had been quarreling over Egypt, frmn which we had repeat- 
edly declared our intention of withdrawing. In 1895 the British 
Government bad announced that it would regard an attempt by an- 
other Power to occupy any part of the Nile Valley as an unfriendly 
act, but, despit* this. Captain Marchand was despatched from the 
French Congo in 1896 to establish a post on the Upper Nile. He 
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reached Faslioda, and war was only arerted by the unconditional 
withdrawal of France. 

By the treaty of 1904 this quarrel was concluded. France agreed 
to recognize Britain's special claims in Egypt, and in return Britain 
agreed to recognise France's claima in Morocco. A number of other 
differences between the two nations was settled, but for our immediate 
purpose it is the agreement with regard to Morocco which is im- 
portant. Yon must bear with me if I discuss it in some detail, for 
out of it the present conflict has largely grown. 

So long ago as 1880 the interest of all the Powers in Morocco 
and the independence of the Moroccan Empire were acknowledged by 
the Madrid Conference, at which the representatives of the principal 
nations conferred on a basis of absolute equality with the representa- 
tives of ^he Sultan, From the earliest days Germany has been spe- 
cially concerned in Morocco. Tteo of the foremost explorers of 
Morocco were Germans — Leng and Rohlfe — and her trade rvith the 
Moon has altcays been considerable. In 1890 Germany concluded a 
commercial treaty with the Sultan, and ever since the relations be- 
tween the two nations have been close. M. Desehanel, the President 
of the French Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs, admitted 
this generously in a speech delivered on December 16, 1911) when rec- 
ommending the ratification of the French-German Convention. He 

Could we afford to ignore the efforts of Germany for half a century, 
tite travels of her explorers, the activity of her colonists, ber agricultural 
and mineral enterprises, her steamship lines, her post offices, etc. . . .? 

It will be clear that Germany had as much right to claim to be con- 
sulted in the decision of Morocco's fate as any other Power. 

The Anglo-French Declaration, as published, did not, however, 
niter the status of Morocco, and Germany was contfent. In Clause 2 
this is stated explicitly: "The Government of the French Republic 
declare that they have no intention of altering the political status 
of Morocco." By Clause 4 the two Governments declare themselves 
"equally attached to the principles of commercial liberty." What, 
then, were the special French interests in Morocco which Britain 
recognized in return for acknowledgment of her claims in Egypt? 
They were limited to assistance in the preservation of order and in 
"administrative, economic, financial, and mihtary reforms," and were 
stated to belong to France more particularly only beeause "her do- 
minions are coterminous for a great distance with those of Morocco." 
To such a claim of particular interests Germany could not, so long 
as the integrity of the country was not violated, reasonably object. 

By Article 8 of this treaty France promised Britain that she would 
come to an understanding with Spain on the Moroccan question, and 
later in the year a treaty between France and Spain was concluded. 
It consisted, as far as the public was made aware, of two clauses, the 
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first stating that both Powers "remain firmly attached to the integrity 
of the Moorish Empire under the sovereignty of the Sultan," the 
second expressing Spain's adherehce to the Anglo-French Declaration. 
To this treaty Germany could no more legitimately take objection 
than to the previous one, though we may surmise ahe would naturally 
be a little perplexed as to its raifon d'etre. 

The Anolo-Fhench Entente — as the Diplomatihth Knew It 

Before long, kotnever, Germany had definite grounds for lutpicion. 
Revter announced, with evident authority, that there mat a number 
of tecrel clauMei attached to the Franco-Spanish Declaration, that 
"every detail of the negotiation has been made known to the Britiih 
Government," and that "the terms of the netv treaty are regarded mith 
tatitfaction by the Governments of London, Paris, and Madrid.". It 
became clear to Germany that, detpite her extentive interests, she nras 
being ignored in the settlement of Morocco'* destiny. 

It was not until November, 1911, after Britain, France, and Ger- 
many had been brought to the verge of war on the Moroccan question, 
that the public was informed of the contents of the secret clauses and 
made aware, too, that the Franco- British Treaty also contained secret 
clauses. In tlie public clauses of the Franco- British Declaration, 
France, it will be remembered, affirmed that she had no intention of 
altering the political status of Morocco. 7b the secret clauses of the 
same treaty the division of Morocco as a Protectorate under France 
and Spain was prefigured; in the secret clauses of the Franco-Spanish 
agreement, drawn up at Britain's request, the terms of the partition 
of Morocco mere stated in detail! 

I will refrain from characterising such diplomatic method* myself. 
1 am content to quote the words of Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
one of the foremost French Senators, who spoke thus during the 
Foreign Office debate on February 6, 1912: 

The French Parliament, by an abuse morally, if not constitutionally 
unpardonable, was kept in ignorance of lliis policy. . . . JVmr the 
whole effect of the arrangement of 1901 appears in its truth and in its 
vanity. It was a treaty of friendship with England, recognizing the 
freedom of our political action in Morocco and also proclaiming our will 
to respect the integrity of that country; that was what the publie Icnev 
and approved. But the public ■wot iffnorani that at tft« tame lime bn 
other treaties and contradictory rlaase* hidden from it, the partition of 
Morocco between Spain and France was prepared, of that Morocco of 
which we guaranteed the integrity. There existed two irreconcilable 
French poIicicB in Morocco, that of public arrangements, that is to say 
A policy of integrity which was not the true one; and that of secret 
arrangements, postulating a Protectorate and the partition of Morocco, 

By Article 3 of the secret Franco- British Treaty the two Powers 
which had publicly declared their allegiance to the independents of 
Morocco spoke of the time when "the Sultan ceases to exercise aa- 
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.tliority over it," and defined the spliere which, at such time, should 
be controlled by Spain. In the secret Franco-Spanish Treaty the 
contracting Powers not only defined their respective spheres, they 
immediately arrogated to themselves, or, rather, to their financiers and 
capitalists, a monopoly in the execution of all public works in Morocco, 
and limited to thirty years the policy of an "open door" to the traders 
of all nationalities which the international conference at Madrid had 
laid down. 

The mo*t bigoted anti-German , can acarcely be turprited that the 
German Government should have refuted to ttand idly bg mkilst Brit- 
ain, France, and Spain plotted the partition of Morocco. On March 
IS, 1905, the Kaiser visited Tangier and delivered a speech to the 
Sultan's representatives in which he defined Germany's position. "The 
object of my visit to Tangier," he said, "is to make it known that I 
am determined to do all in my power to safeguard efBcaciousty the in- 
terests of Germany in Morocco. I look upon the Sultan as an abso- 
lutely independent sovereign, and it is with him that I desire to 
come to an understanding as to the best means to bring that result 
about," 

The Kaiser's intervention led, despite Britain's opposition, to an 
international conference at Algeciras. The Act of Algeciras was 
signed hy the representatives of all the Great Powers and "in the name 
of God Almightj'" affirmed: 

The sovereignty and independence of His Majesty the Sultan, 
The integrity of his dominions, and 
Economic liberty without any inequality. 

The concluding Article (No. 133) read: 

All existing Treaties, Conventions, and Arrangements between the 
signatory Powers and Morocco reniHin in force. It U, howertr, agreed 
that ia cfue their provisioat be found to conflict icith thoie of the prtient 
general Act, the gtipulatiom of the latUr ihall prevail. 

Nevertheleti, France proceeded to act at though the Algeciras 
Conference had never met and the Act of Algecirat had never been 
penned. It is true that in February, 1909, Germany and France 
signed a Declaration in which they stated that they were "equally 
anicious to facilitate the execution of the Act of Algeciras," but her 
financiers continued to strangle it economically, and in 191O she began 
unashamedly to occupy Moorish territory. In March of that year a 
Frenchman was murdered at Marakash; troops immediately crossed 
the frontier, occupied Udja, and there remained, despite frequent 
promises to evacuate. Later in the year she pursued a similar policy 
on a greater scale at Casablanca. A French- Spanish Syndicate ob- 
tained a concession to build a railway from that town inland, and, 
despite native protettt, it proceeded to comtruct the line through an 
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ancient and revered Moorith cemetery. There not a ttruggle between 
the Moort and the European workmen, with the result that eeveral of 
the latter were killed. The French Fleet thereupon bombarded Cata- 
blanca, killing thoutanda of Moon, and French troops occupied the 
iotvn, ike turrounding dittrict, and alto another port, Rabut, after 
committing ghattly tlaughter. The French Government demanded 
an indemnity of £2,400,000 from the Sultan, and also compensation 
amounting to £5S2,784< for the European and Moroccan merchants 
of Casablanca whose property had suffered during the bombardment ! 

How France Treated "A Scrap of Paper" 

The climax came in April, 1911, when aUrmist reports appeared 
in the Press that Fez was in the hands of insurgents and the Euro- 
peans were in danger. Genera] Moinier hastened to their relief with 
30,000 men, the French Government announcing that it would with- 
draw its troops after succoring the menaced inhabitants. Questioned 
in the House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey stated that the expedition 
had its approval, but the German Government addressed a warning 
to France that it had no information that any of its subjects at Fez 
were in danger, and, whilst wishing the French mission well in view 
of the pledge that the force would be withdrawn when its purpose 
had been accomplished, stated that should this pledge not be kept 
she would consider that the Act of Algeciras had ceased to be oper- 
ative and that freedom of action would belong to the Powers. 

Even before the French troops had reached Fez the reports of the 
condition of the city were proved to have been a concoction. I quote 
from M. Francis de Pressens£, one of the most famous of French 
publicists : 

Already, while the expedition was on its way lig^it began to pierce. 
Tliose redoubtable rebels who were threatening Fes had disappeared like 
the dew in morning. Barely did a few ragg<^d liorsemen fire off a shot or 
two before turning round and riding away at a furious gallop. A too- 
disingenuous, or too-truthful, correspondent gave the show away. The 
eKpeditionary force complains, he graveLy records, of the absence of the 
enemy J the approaching harvest season is keeping all the healthy males 
in the fields 1 Thus did the phantom so dexterousLy conjured by the 
Comiti dv Maroc for the benefit of its aims disappear in a night . . . 
Avowals and disclosures then began in right earnest. One of the corre- 
spondents who had contributed his share to the concert of lying news, 
wrote with an admirable sang-froid that, in truth, there had been some 
exaggeration, that, in point of fact, at no moment had the safety of Fee 
and its inhabitants been seriously njenaced; that the idea of a regular 
siege and of a sudden capture had been alike chimerical, and that, more- 
over, so far as the provisions of the place was concerned, he could re- 
assure the most timorous that there was sufficient corn in the city to feed 
the whole population, plus the expeditionary column, for more than n year! 
The farce was played. After Casablanca, Fez. France, witiwut reafiHng 
It, wittiout wishing it, almost without knowing it^ had taken a decisive 
step. An indefinite occupation of the capital was the natural prelude to 
a Protectorate. For (he clever men who had invented and executed the 
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> there only now remained the task of reaping the fruit of tiieir 
efforts. Ttie era of concessions, proflts, dividendit, was about to open. 
Premature Joyfulness! It was the era of difficulties wliich was at tiand. 

Encouraged by the French defiance of the Act of Algeciras, Spain - 
proceeded to occupy Northern Morocco, pouring 20,000 troops into the 
country. At the end of June the French Army still occupied Fez, and 
Germany thought it high time she should make it clear that she was 
not to be left unconsidered. On Julg 3, 1911, the German cruiser 
Panther anchored off Agadir. No shot wo* fired, no troops mere landed. 
But the whole teorld knew by thit silent protest that Germany did not 
intend, without being consulted, to see the "scrap of paper" signed at 
Algeciras torn to shreds. 

Curiously enough, Germany's action in despatching the Panther to 
Agadir caused far more indignation in London than in Paris. Our 
Foreign Office immediately demanded that we should be a party in the 
negotiations, but finally we agreed to Germany and France exchanging 
views, arranging that France should acquaint us with the trend of the 
conversations. Our attitude remained, however, one of suspicion and 
distrust. On July 12 we informed the German Foreign Secretary 
that we inferred that "we were to be excluded from a conversation 
a trots between Germany, France, and Spain," to be assured definitely 
in reply that "there never had been such an idea" in Germany's mind. 

Sir Edward Gret Bblievbs "Thk Tiueb" 

Nine days later came the crisis. On July 20 the Timet * created 
excitement in the select circle among whom it circulates by announcing 
that Germany was making impossible demands upon France. Its 
Paris correspondent stated that she was insisting that the whole of the 
Freneh Congo should be ceded to her, and editorially the Times added 
that Germany was also demanding the "contingent reversion held by 
France over the Congo State." A British naval demonstration at 
Agadir was suggested as a reply to these monstrous proposals ! 

Now, the French Yellow Book on the Moroccan crisis, published in 
November, 1912, proves that these demands existed only in the imagi- 
nation of the "Times." Germany never demanded "the whole of the 
French Congo" or the "reversion held by France over the Congo 
State." The interview between the German Foreign Secretary and the 
French Foreign Minister, on July 16, which the Times had purported 
to describe, had, in fact, concluded quite amicably and, so far from a 



of the London Daily Mail, 
Mail, and bdieved to be tbe controUinj; factor in the Paris itatin. papers 
in the Balkan States, in Italy and New York. Mr. A. G. Garvin recently 
denounced Northcliffe publicly as "a trader in sensation and hate." 
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deadlock occurring because of Germany's impossible demands, an ap- 
pointment had been made for a resumption of the conversations during 
the ensuing week. Germany's proposal had been that France should 
exchange a part of the French Congo — the territory between the ocean 
and Sangha — for Togoland and the Northern Cameroons, and the 
Congo State had not even been mentioned. 

But Sir Edward Grey accepted the Time* story. The following 
day he sent for the German Ambassador and said he had been "made 
anxious by the news which appeared the day before as to the demands 
which the German Government had made on the French Government," 
and gave a warning that Britain could not accept the cession of the 
French Congo to Germany. The German Ambassador protested that 
this was not an accurate description of Germany's intentions, but with- 
out waiting for the official reply from Berlin, which was received within 
two daya, our Foreign Secretary, with the knowledge of Mr. Asquith 
but not of the rest of the Cabinet, the same evening delivered, by the 
medium of Mr. Lloyd George's speech at the Mansion House, what was 
universally interpreted as an ultimatum to Germany. 

For a day or two the issue of war and peace hung in the balance, 
but the crisis was safely passed and an agreement was reached. It is 
one of the ironies of diplomacy that the subseqnent treaty between 
France and Germany actually obtained better terms for Britain than 
those tabled in the secret clauses of the Anglo-French and Franco- 
Spanish treaties ! Germany received "compensations" in the French' 
Congo in exchange for territory in the Upper Cameroons and for the 
acknowledgment of the French Protectorate in Morocco, but in addi- 
tion she secured for all the Powers, including Britain, equality of 
economic opportunity in Morocco, while the 1901 treaties had handed 
over all public works to French and Spanish capitalists, and had guar- 
anteed an "open door" for the trade of other Powers for thirty years 
only! 

As the French Yellow Book bears witness, it was the atti- 
tude of Britain and France at the time of the Agadir incident of 
■911 which caused Qermany to proceed so vigorously with her 
preparations for war. There could no longer be any doubt 
that Britain was cooperating with France against Qermany. 
From this date the extreme military rivalry between France 
and Qermany dates. Out of this incident grew the arrange- 
ment between France and Britain whereby the French Fleet 
was withdrawn from the English Channel and concentrated in 
the Mediterranean. Indeed, it might with truth be said that 
so far as Germany and Britain are concerned, the Agadir inci- 
dent was the preliminary skirmish of the present war. 
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What op the Pbbmibr's Denial? 

I am quite aware that the Premier and the Foreign Secretary re- 
peatedly denied in Parliament, prior to the war, that Britain was com- 
mitted to support France in case of a conflict with Germany. I am 
quite aware that Sir Edward Grey in giving our military authorities 
permission to enter into consultation with the military authorities of 
France declared that such consultation did not necessarily bind Britain 
to common action in the case of war. Bui / atk you to use your com- 
montente: Can you conceive the military authoritiet of tnm natiom pre- 
paring, over a period of eight years, a joint plan of campaign itnlest 
there teat a fairly definite tindenlanding that that plan would one day 
be put into execution? Military strategy is not a matter o£ toy flags 
and maps. The most elaborate details must be worked out, arrange- 
ments for transport, for accommodation, for food supply, for ammuni- 
tion, and hospital provision must be made, every ineh of the country 
must be known, positions where guns should be placed noted, suitable 
points of defence and attack marked. Can it seriously be asserted that 
the military staffs of two Powers would cooperate in matters of this 
kind unless they were assured that in case of war their cooperation in 
preparations would develop into cooperation in action? 

But my cote doe* not rest on conjecture of this kind. Sir Edtvard 
Grey has admitted it. In hit tpeech in the House of Commons on the 
eve of the declaration of rvar he announced that he had already given 
France a pledge that me mould prevent the German Fleet reaching her 
Northern coatt, and he argued, rightly I think, that since France had 
withdrawn her fleet to the Mediterranean and left her Northern and 
Western coasts unprotected by arrangement with Britain, we were mor- 
ally bound to defend them against attack. But what does thii mean 
except that we were committed to support France against Germany, 
quite apart from the immediate ittues of the mar? 

It is here that the seriousness of the position lay. France had 
Russia as an ally. Sir Edward Grey has acknowledged that he was 
unaware of the contents of the treaty between France and Russia, that 
is to say, that he did not know on what terms France was committed 
to go to war should Russia choose to precipitate a conflict. In viem of 
our commitment* to France, that amounts to a confession that we mere, 
so far a» our Foreign Secretary wa* aware, pledged to plunge into a 
European war mhenever Ru**ia decided it ma* in her interest to occa- 
sion it! 

Belgium: Aae We Partly Rbbponbibli: ? 

Of the negotiations between the Powers immediately prior to the 
war I am going to say nothing at this moment except that it is clear to 
the severest critic of Sir Edward Grey that when the car of Europe 
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which he himself had done so much to drive on to the edge of the preci- 
pice hung in Boapense over the chasm, he made heroic efforts to jam 
on the brake and prevent the inevitable catastrophe. But this, too, I 
must say: that when it became apparent that Russia and France were 
to fall, he hastened to release the brake and allowed Britain to fall with 
them. Had Germany invaded Belgium or not, Britain't lecret commit- 
menU to France were of lueh a nature that our Government could not 
have honorably ttood atide. I have the deepest sympathy with the BeU 
gian people; I do not think the crime which the German Government 
has committed in invading their territory can be denounced in terms too 
strong; I recognize that the British people, as distinct from the Gov- 
ernment, is animated by large-hearted and generous motives in embark- 
ing on this war. But it it impoitible for me to overlook the fact that the 
foreign policy of the Brilith Government cannot be acquitted of its 
thare of retpontibility for occationiny the war, nor can I tttpprett the 
voice nithin which gayt thai had that policy been different the mar and 
the consequent devastation of Belgium might have been averted. 

If this is to be the last war it must conclude not only in the over- 
throw of German militarism, it must conclude with the determinaticMi 
of the British people to end for ever the dishonest and secret diplomacy 
of the British Foreign Office. 
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Why We Are At War 

By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 

On that fatal Sunday, the second of August, I met in Whitehall 
a member of the Cabinet and be told me of the messages and conver- 
sations between foreign secretaries and ambassadors which were to be 
published for the purpose of showing how we strove for peace and how 
Germany immovably went to war, "It will have a great effect on 
public opinion," he said, and he was right It is called "Corre- 
spondence Respecting the European Crisis," but is generally referred 
to as "The White Paper." I wish to comment upon it for the purpose 
of explaining its significance. 

It begins with a conversation between Sir Edward Grey and the 
Oerman ambassador on July SO regarding the Anstrian threat to punish 
Serria, and finishes with the delivery of our ultimatum to Germany on 
August 4. From it certain conclusions appear to be justified, the fol- 
lowing in particular: 

I. Sir Edward Grey strove to the last to prevent a European war. 

S, Germany did next to nothing for peace,* but it is not clear 
whether she actually encouraged Austria to pursue her Servian policy. 

8. The mobilization of Russia drove Germany to war. 

4. Russia and France strove, from the very beginning, both by 
open pressure and by wiles, to get us to commit ourselves to support 
them in the event of war. 

5. Though Sir Edward Grey would not give them a pledge he made 
the German ambassador understand that we tni^t not keep out of the 
conflict. 

6. During the negotiations Germany tried to meet our wishes 
on certain points so as to secure our neutrality. Sometimes her pro- 
posals were brusque, but no attc#)pt was made by us to negotiate diplo- 
matically to improve them. Th a* were all stunmarily rejected bj Sir 
Edward Grey. Finally, lo anxii^f rvai Germany to confine ike Umitt 
of the mar, the German ambatidaor atked Sir Edward Grey to pro- 
pote hit own eondiHont of neutrality, and Sir Edward Grey declined 

* This conclusion, of course, is contradicted by the evidence, dted elsewhere, 
that tl»e Kaiser tried to the last to localiie the war between Anstria-Hungary 
and Servin, and continued to plead with the Ciar for peace until overwhelm- 
ing proof was forthcoming that convinced him that his etTorts were encouraged 
by the Csar In order to gain time for RuKRia to complete her mobilisation. 
Naturally this is not stated in the English White Book.— Ei>. 
68 
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to ditcusM the matter. Thit fact teat iuppreued by Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Atquith in their »peeche» in Parliament. 

7. When Sir Edward Grey failed to secure peace between Ger^ 
many and Russia, he worked deliberately to involve us in the war, using 
Belgium as his chief excuse. 

That is the gist of the White Paper. It proves quite conclusively 
that those who were in favor of neutrality before the second- of August 
ou^t to have remained in favor of it after the White Paper was pub- 

That Sir Edward Grey should have striven for European peace 
and then, when he failed, that he should have striven with equal deter- 
mination to embroil Great Britain, seems contradictory. But it is not, 
and the explanation of why it it not i* the juHiftcation of those of «* 
mho for the latt eight yeart have regarded Sir Edmard Grey at a 
menace to the peace of Europe and hit policy at a mitfortune to our 
country. What is the explanation? 

Great Britain in Europe can pursue one of two policies. It can 
keep on terms of general friendship with the European nations, treating 
with each separately when necessary and cooperating with all on matters 
of common interest. To do this effectively it has to keep its hands 
clean. It has to make Its position clear, and its sympathy has to 
be boldly given to every movement, for liberty. This is a policy which 
requires great faith, great patience, and great courage. Its founda- 
tions are being built by our own International, and if our Liberal 
Government had only followed it since 1905 it would by this time have 
smashed the military autocracies which have brought us into war. 

But there is a more alluring policy — apparently easier, apparently 
safer, apparently more direct, but in reality more difficult, more danger- 
ous, and less calculable. That is the policy of the balance of power 
through alliance. Weak and short- sighted ministers have always resorted 
to this because it is the policy of the instincts rather than of the reason. 
It formed groups of powers on the Continent. It divided Europe into 
two great hostile camps — Germany, Austria, and Italy on the one 
hand ; Russia, France and ourselves on the other. The progeny of this 
policy is suspicion and armaments; its end is war and the smashing 
np of the very balance which it is designed to maintain. When war 
comes it is then bound to be universal- Every nation is on one rope or 
another, and when one slips it drags its allies with it. 

As a matter of practical experience the very worst form of alliance 
is the entente. An alliance is definite. Every one knows his respon- 
sibilities under it. The entente deceives the people. When Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey kept assuring the House of Commons that we had 
contracted no obligations by our entente with France they said what w^s 
literally true but substantially untrue. That is why stupid or dishonest 
statesmen prefer the entente to the alliance; it permits them to see. hard 
facts through a veil of sentimental vagueness. Had we had a definite 
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alliance with France and Russia the only difference would have been 
that we and everybody else should have known what we had let our- 
selves in for, and that might have averted the war. Italy could keep 
out of the turmoil because its membership in the alliance imposed only 
' definite obligations upon it; we were dragged in because our entente in- 
volved us in an indefinite maie of honorable commitments. 

It is interesting to gather from Sir Edward Grey's speech of 
August 3 and the White Paper how completely the entente entangled 
him. There were first of all the "conversations" between French and 
British naval and army experts from 1906 onward. These produced 
plans of naval and military operations which France and we were to take 
jointly together. It was in accordance with these schemes that the 
northern coasts of France were left unprotected by the French navy. 
When Sir Edmard Grey evoked our tympathy on the ground that ihe 
French northern coa*tt were unprotected, he did not tell tu that he had 
agreed that they should be unprotected and that the French fleet thould 
be concentrated in ihe Mediterranean. 

These "conversations" were carried on for about six years without 
the knowledge or consent of the Cabinet. The military plans were sent 
to St. Petersburg, and a Grand Duke (so well-informed authorities say) 
connected with the German party in Russia sent them to Berlin. Ger- 
miany has known for yebrs that there were military arrangements be- 
tween France and ourselves, and that Russia would fit her operations 
into these plans. 

We had so mixed ourselves up in the Franco- Russian alliance that 
Sir Edward Grey had to tell us on August S that though our hands were 
free our honor was pledged ! 

The country had been so helplessly committed to fight for France 
and Russia that Sir Edward Grey had to refuse point blank every over- 
ture made by Germany to keep us out of the conflict. That is why, when 
reporting the negotiationa to the House of Commons, he found it im- 
possible to tell the whole truth and to put impartially what be chose to 
tell us. He scoffed at the German guarantee to Belgium on the ground 
that it only secured the "integrity" of the country but not its indepen- 
dence ; when the actual documents appeared it was found that its inde- 
pendence was secured as well. And that is not the worst The White 
Paper contain* several offert which mere made- to ut by Germany aimed 
at tecuring our neutrality. None mere quite »atisfactory in their form 
and Sir Edward Grey left the imprettion that theteuntatitfactory pro- 
potalt were all that Germany made. Later on the- Prime Minister did 
the tame. Both withheld the full truth from ut. The German ambas- 
sador saw Sir Edward Grey, according to the White Paper, on August 
1— -and this is our foreign minister's note of the conversation: 

"The Ambattador pretted me a* to whether I could not formulate 
conditions upon which we could remain neutral. He even suggested that 
the integrity of France and her colonies might be guaranteed." 
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Sir Edward Grey declined to eontider neutrality on any condition* 
and refrained from repoTling thi$ convertaiion to the Houte. Why? 
It was the most important proposal that Germany made. Had this been 
told ns by Sir Edward Grey his speech could not have worked up a. war 
sentiment. The hard, immovable fact is that Sir Edward Grey had to 
pledged the country'* honor without the country'* knowledge to fight for 
France or Ruttia, that he mat not in a poiition even to discutt neutrality. 
Thai n>(U the ttate of affairt onJuly 20 and did not arite from anything 
Germany did or did not do after that date. 

Now, the apparent contradiction that the man who had worked for 
European peace was at the same time the leader of the war party in 
the Cabinet can be explained. Sir Edward Grey strove to undo the 
result of his policy and keep Europe at peace but, when he failed, he 
found himself committed to dragging his country into war. 

The justifications offered are nothing but the excuses which ministers 
can always produce for mistakes. Let me take the cose of Belgium. 
It hat been Jcnonm for yeart that, in the event of a war betmeen UiUuia 
and France on the one hand and Germany on the other, the only pot- 
tible military tactict for Germany to purtue were to attack France hot 
foot through Belgium, and then return to meet the Ruttiant. The 
plans were in our war office. They were discussed quite openly dur- 
ing the Agadir trouble, and were the subject of some magazine articles, 
particularly one by Mr. Belloc. 

Mr. Gladstone made it clear in 1870 that in a general conflict formal 
neutrality might be violated. He said in the House of Commons in 
August, 1870: "1 am not able to subscribe to the doctrine of those 
who have held in this Home what plainly amounts to an assertion that 
the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is binding on every 
party to it, irrespective altogether of the particular position in which 
it may find itself at the time when the occasion for acting on the 
guarantee arises." 

Germany't guarantees to Belgium would have been accepted by Mk 
Gladttone. If France had decided to attack Germany through Bel- 
gium Sir Edward Grey would not have obj ected, but would have 
justified himself by Mr. Gladstone's opinions. 

We knew Germany's military plant. We obtained them through the 
usual channels of spies and tecret service. We knew that ike road 
through Belgium tvat an essential part of them. That was our oppor- 
tunity to find a "disinterested" motive apart from the obligations of the 
entente. It is well known that a nation will not fight except for a 
cause in which idealism is mingled. The Daily Mail supplied the 
idealism foi the South African war by telling lies about the flogging of 
British women and children ; our government supplied the idealism for 
this war by telling us that the independence of Belgium had to be vindi- 
cated by us. Before it addressed its inquiries to France and Ger- 
many Upon this point, knowing the military exigencies of both countries, 
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it knew that France could reply suitably whilst Germany could not do 
so. It mat a prettg Utile game t'n hypoerity which the magnificent 
valor of the Belgian* teill enable the government to hide up for the 
time being. 

Such are the facts of the case. It ia a diplomatist's war, made by 
about half-a-dozen men. Up to the moment that ambassadors were with- 
drawn the peoples were at peace. They had no quarrel with each other ; 
they bore each other no ill-will. Half-a-dozen men brought Europe to the 
brink of a precipice and Europe fell over it because it could not help it- 
self. To-day our happy industrial prospects of a fortnight ago are dark- 
ened. Suffering has come to be with us. Auin stares many of us in the 
face. Little comfortable businesses are wrecked, tiny incomes have van- 
ished. Want is in our midst, and Death walks with Want. And mhen n>e 
tit damn and atk onrtelvet mith fulnett of knowledge: "Why hat thit 
evil happenedf" the only answer me can give », becante Sir Edward 
Grey hat gnided onr foreign policy during the pott eight yean. His 
short-sightednesa and his blunders have brought all this upon ns. 

I have been reminded of one of those somber judgments which the 
prophet who lived in evil times uttered against Israel. "A wonderful 
and horrible thing is committed in the land: The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means, and my people love 
to have it so; and what will ye do in the end thereof?" 

Aye, what will ye do in the end thereof? 
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From a Speech ay CLIFFORD ALLEN 

(The parti omitted art luek at .have no direct bearing on the war 
itivei.—ED.) 

The international spirit must lead us to prevent the anniliilation and 
diamemberment of Germany, shoQld she be beaten. Her spirit of splen- 
did vigor has produced the sternest philosophy, the most virile art, the 
most scornful literature, and some of the greatest scientific discoveries 
of the world. (By the way, I know nothing more amusing than the 
way in which the average journalist is to-day claiming e. knowledge 
and long-time understanding of Nietzsche almost as complete as the 
Kaiser's intimacy with the Almighty.) 

This great national spirit must be preserved for Germany what- 
ever she may suffer in her quite natural but second-hand imperial am- 
bitions. Her remarkable organizing ability most be used for its rightful 
purpose. We Socialists must sit at her feet and learn the lesson of 
discipline and constancy. 

The great Internationa) may lie in the dust, but its spirit will revive, 
and Germany's national spirit be saved. 



Foul tiandert are ciTctUatiug. Tale$ of atrocttiet — alwayi German 
— are on our lips. Let ut beware; let u* reserve judgment to that we 
may never past tentence. Our passions are being stirred, but not our 
sense of shame! The destruction of Bheims evoked a louder cry of 
horror than the destmction of tens of thousands of our sons on the field 
of battle. 

Mr. Chairman, war itself is an atrocity, and are we to stand sur- 
prised at its natural consequences f In the name of religion, men and 
women have been thrown to the lions, in the name of modem commerce 
the Belgians have torn the limbs of Congo natives; if you let loose the 
dogs of war, you must take the consequences. If you are going to be 
brutish, be brutish thoroughly, you can't play at being soldiers. Listen 
to the capitalist asking in each country for the war to be conducted 
humanely! Are there no atrocities in times of peace for which he is 
responsible? Is it not a far more terrible thing to see a little child 
starve in times ot plenty than even to witness the natural excesses 
of war? 
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We must refuse to be surprised by war being conducted as war, not 
like a game of skittles. But above all, when the time of reckoning 
comes, let us see to it that those good capitalists and their wives in their 
West End drawing-rooms, who hold up their hands with such horror 
now, shall not be allowed to forget, nay, rather shall be forced to re- 
member, the eternal shame and atrocity upon which their very lives are 
built and maintained. 

So much for the past. 



German Agorbsbiok 

Let na now devote our minds to the most plausible argument that 
has swayed men's minds in this matter. 

la Germany the Aggressor.'' 

Thb seems to be the one question which is burdening not only the 
minds of the unthinking, who are convinced because they do not think, 
but is even exercising th* conscience of the Socialist Practically all 
the Labor members who are recruiting, and other Socialists — not to 
apeak of the general public — answer this question in the affirmative. 

Now the first point that comes naturally to our minds is this:- — The 
argument of German aggression ia used not So much by Socialists as 
by our capitalist government itself and by the men and women who 
believe in that Government. With this very important fact in mind, 
assume that Germany is the Aggressor. Is then England to cast the 
first stone? Look at the map and note how much of it is painted red. 
(They always paint the British Empire red; I suppose to recall the 
blood that has been shed in building it.) Does your survey ease your 
conaciencef Read the speeches of the members of the Navy League. 
Do you ever sing "Rule Britannia" ? I hope not. Then ask if our 
country, which lays so much emphasis on Germany's aggression, can 
boast in this matter. 

Bemkardi it only taying what Lord Robert* and leaden of EnglUh 
thought and the bvildert of our Empire have been taking much mor^ 
clumtily but iucce»»fully for yean. 

Can France, our ally, cast a stone.' Have you ever heard of Na- 
poleon, whose end was wrought by the Prussians and ourselvea in 
alliance.'' 

Consider, then, the utter folly of capitalist Britain condemning the 
aggression of Germany after it and France — the two great colonial em- 
pires — have "cornered" the world. 

But take the argument a step farther and suppoae two or three 
blacks do not make a white: — let oa examine the question of Germany's 
aggressiveness upon its own merits,'^ and see if it is justified. 

Remember, we Socialists arc not dominating British life any more 
than Socialists are dominating German life, and we cannot, therefore. 
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anpport a capitalist goTemment in Britain in order to condemn a capi' 
talist government in Germanv. That means we must first see if the 
non-Socialist can be justified in his opinion. 

Gebhanv's Gbooraphical Position 

As a lover of your country, look at the map for a moment. As a 
■believer in and a lover of your own country and her national safety, 
try and visualize your national sentiments as a German. Don't think 
of the aggressiveness of Britain, strong in her island fortress, think of 
Germany's geographical position. We are itolaled. I* that true of 
Germany? She occupiet the mo»t unfortunate geographical position in 
Europe, encircled on all lidet by great-natiom, and n>ith an almost land- 
locked teahoard, rrhich mutt he roell guarded or it might be doted and 
her encircling complete. 

Assuming the ordinary ideas which govern our country, would you 
not justify Germany at least in defending herself? I think you will 
assent to that. 

But apart from a mere necessary defense of her national safety^ 
owing to her geographical position, examine the bearing of European 
policy upon her. Try and view the matter dispassionately for a moment. 

Germany's Political Position 

Germany must secure one safe frontier and she must find some ally. 
To which country in many respects is she most closely allied by race 
and position .'—to Austria. She allies to her. Is there anything un- 
usually wicked about alliances— at least viewed from the standpoint of 
accepted diplomacy.' But rvhy with Austria? Have you ever heard of 
Russia?' — She it our ally! Russia, the great overpowering, sinister, 
tyrannous, ever-growing Russia. Russia, the vanguard of the ever 
westward trend of races. Russia, with her theory of Pan-Slavism, 
sweeping on to the westward, bringing the Balkans northwest with her. 
Does not that justify some alliance and the keenest possible defence by 
Germany? Should we not defend ourselves if Russia was our imme- 
diate neighbor? 

But more than this. France on the other side. France, which under 
Napoleon had stampeded through Europe, and brought the Franco- 
Prussian War upon herself by a generation of restlessness. Think of 
Germany's position. The menace of Russia and Pan-Slavism on the 
one side and a revengeful France, Russia's ally, on the other. Would 
you not call Germany mad if the n>at not well defended? 

But something more! Britain's shadow clouds the background, 
pursuing a foreign policy which threw Europe eventually into war, 
because it was shrouded in uncertainty. Men are more afraid of uncer- 
tainty than of certainty and a thief with a bludgeon. 
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Mr. Chairman, can you wonder at least at Germany's defence? 

But once admit that and you will have to face a still stronger case 
for Germany. Surely the defence of a man, surrounded, is often pos- 
sible only if it becomes aggressive. A man with his baek to the wall 
has sometimes to break out upon his foes. 

Attuming the tkeoriet which govern all nationi, including our oivn, 
Germanjf'g bounden — indeed only — dutif wot to make hertelf feared. 
All defensive tactic* mere uielett to her if not aggrettive, 

Germany the New Nation 

I have tpoken to you already of the iplendor and vigor of Ger- 
many's culture, art, philotophg, literature and science, ivhich tome feo- 
ple tag hat ceated tince militariim took root. Germany is a nation of 
vigor and strength, she is a new nation, she ia a growing nation; and 
such a nation (we were thus once — we are now a comfortable world- 
empire) needs to stretch its limbs. Do we want to crush new national 
vigor whenever it appears in the world's history? 

What did thit young nation findf Herself surrounded on all sides. 
Her expansion forbidden. What has been the result of the foreign pal- 
ieg of our capitalist rulers? It it tee mho have forced all this German 
vigor into the wrong channels. People tay Germany's mhole militarg 
make-up it aggressive. That may be true,— it should be true. Passive 
defence is no good to her. So jeopardized is her national safety that 
she must stir the spirit and intention of her people to endure — no, to 
rejoice in military preparedness. Defence to her must be interpreted 
in terms of aggression, and such justifiable aggressiveness inevitably 
results in bombastic aggressiveness. She must plan to attack in order 
to defend. Bernhardi pleads with his country, as well as interprets 
her need and spirit. 

A nation's history and geographical position create her philosophy, 
literature and temperament. Germany's natural vigor has already pro- 
duced a great literature and science. It is also, quite truly, marred by 
bombast, for we, with our capitalist and commercial views, have helped 
to force her vigor into the military channel. Remember that there is 
a military caste in every nation, but it can only secure a position of 
predominance if it is provided with the right kind of geographical and 
political environment. We have helped to give it its chance in Germany. 
We have branded her whole national life with a military spirit; her 
only defence was one of aggrettive preparation — -and where better could 
the learn that tpirit than from the Empire upon which the sun never 
settf Can you wonder at the foolish bombast of a nation — so vigorous 
and yet so surrounded, geographically and politically? 

Such was Germany's position at home, but she has bad yet more 
difficulties. Her chances of imperial expansion were infinitely worse. 
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Her popnlation was growing, her commerce apreading, and yet she had 
no place in the world for expansion. 

Again the Capitalist conception of property and society are respon- 
sible. It has so ordered the world that it is not elastic; there is no 
room for change; all the best of the world is appropriated, and, being 
capitalists, we stick to our property. 

Let me quote a passage from the Prime Minister's speech delivered 
a few days ago in Cardiff. What does he say — 

"We do not covet any people's territory, we have no desire to impose 
our rule upon alien populations. The British Empire Is enough for us 
(laughter and cheers) — (/( t» too mveh for groieiitg Otrmaitg) — "AIL 
that we wished for, all that we wish for now, is to be allowed peaceably 
to consolidate our own resources, to raise within the Empire the level of 
common opportunity to draw closer the bond of affection and confidence 
between its parts, and to make it everywhere the worthy home of the 
best traditions of British liberty. (Cheers.) 

"Does it not follow from that that nowhere in the world Is there a 
people who have stronger motives to avoid war and to seek and insure 
peace?" (Cheers.) 

fVkat doei all thai mean? Simply tki*. We are firtt in; me have 
"cornered" the world. It is the old capitalist- philosophy to which I 
referred a few moments ago. Property. We are in possession, there- 
fore we believe in the atatut quo. "No change, because no advantage 
for us." 

Empires may be foolish and wrong, but they exist, and should we 
then cast the first stone ? 

Capitalist policy only allows the world to change by the snapping 
of the elastic. Can you wonder now at Germany's defence? Can you 
wonder at the spirit of those who dominate her life? They are the 
natural products of the strength and the vigor which might have pro- 
duced the world's greatest civiljgsation, had it not been perverted by our 
capitalist policy. 

Have Socialists, who support the wnr, or the general public, thought 
this matter out carefully? Have thote who rejoice in the Britith Em- 
pire and cherith national tafety ever placed themgelvet in the potition 
of a German? 

And yet it was this supposed unjustifiable German aggressiveness 
which swayed our leaders to support the upholders of an even greater 
Empire, the product of a more gross aggressiveness. 



It was then this question of the crushing of France that was at stake. 
Could we have saved this, and ao prevented ourselves from being cm- 
broiled? Most certainly yes. When questioned by our Ambassador, 
the German Chancellor offered the integrity of France and the safety 
of her shores as the price of our neutrality. But we would not agree 
' because of the supposed infamy incurred, if French colonial integrity 
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' was not gaaranteed. But wherein lay the infamy if the real questiona 
of interest at stake were French European integrity and Belgian neu- 
tralityP If we are to believe that we were not bound to her by a definite 
alliance, France's colonial Empire was her own lookout. Whatever 
could be said for the judicious combination by Britain of her interests 
and her duty in- the matter of French integrity, that could not apply to 
the integrity of her colonies. Their seizure by Germany constituted no 
real danger to us, unless you assume that any alteration in the appor^ 
tioning of the world, already made, menaced the British Empire. If 
you admit that, then you admit my first argument in defence of Ger- 
many's aggressiveness, that there was no way for this new nation to 
expand, except by force. The world was, in fact, "pegged" out. 

Yes, you reply, but could we accept Germany's word in the matte? 
of French national integrity with the Belgian scandal in mind.'' Just 
a moment. The supposed infamy of deserting French colonies has no 
relation to the breach of faith in Bel^um. 

And are we right in distrusting Germany's word in the quite dis- 
tinct question of French home integrity? You, of course, know of Ger- 
many's reference to her knowledge of unimpeachable authority of 
France's intention to violate Belgian neutrality. You may reject that, 
but why should we trust the word of capitalist France and reject the 
word of capitalist Germany? 

Surely there can be no ttvo opinion*. Firstly, that me have gone to 
tear in out own intereitt and that France, being the great consideration, 
the lubtequent neutrality of Belgium, important at it was, mas only 
the peg upon which we hung our linen. Secondly, that it teas not only 
the questions of French integrity and of our safety that plunged us into 
war, but equally, the question of Colonial expansion, for France's Euro- 
pean integrity could have been admittedly secured by our neutrality. 

Belgium's Neutrality 

The fact of the matter is, that our diplomatists were determined 
that we should join in this war, because they would not admit the right 
of Germany to develop in any direction. 

I thiiik, then, we can agree that we did not go to war over Belgian 
neutrality, though this has been put forward as the factor that has 
made our cause a righteous one. Are we to consider it seriously? 

Firstly, let me remind you again that Germany has sworn that she 
had it on the most unimpeachable authority that France also intended to 
ask for right of way through Belgium. Both countries desired to avoid 
forcing a passage through each other's fortified frontiers. I sometimes 
wonder if this supposed knowledge by Germany prompted the ultima- 
tum forty-eight hours after a renewed affirmation of Belgium neutrality. 

More than this. Three years ago, it is admitted that we knew of 
Germany's preparations toward Belgium. Had we then publicly de- 
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clared that we should take the field against that country — Germany or 
France — which eventually mi^t break the Belgian Treaty, we could 
have saved Belgium. By being involved in the Triple Entente, instead 
of the unpledged upholders of international morahty, we have forced 
the violation of Belgian neutrality instead of saving iL 

Secondly, mho are tee that we thovld pote at the reipecter of 
treatieif Have me not branded on our soul* the grim letson of Rttttian 
atrocitiet in Perna—{tvorte than any of the luppoted German atrocities 
in Belgium) — after we had guaranteed through our counael the inde- 
pendence and integrity of that country? 

After all, the font deedi that have been done in Belgium, if me may 
accept all we hear, are the retultt of the pas*iont of war. Thii cannot 
be laid of Ruitia, the defender of tmall Sertiia and the torturer of Per- 
sia. We liood by on that occaHon. I have teen photographs of the 
mangled ditembomelled bodiet of Pertiant at they hung head down- 
ward in the public ttreett. We, the guarantors of Persian libertiet, 
stood by on that occasion. Our duty then wot not our interest. 

Has our occupation of Egypt nothing to teach us in this matter? 
Did we go to war because of the violation of the neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg, which was guaranteed, every bit as strongly as that of Belgium? 
No, it did not affect our interest so closely. I can understand the point 
of view of the man who will boldly argue that we went to war in our 
own interest, and show him how inevitable we had made that by our 
theory of the Balance of Power. But 1 cannot argue with the man 
who, believing in British interest, pretends only to remember our right- 
eousness in this case, irrespective of our past dishonor. 

But let me emphasize one other point regarding this Belfpan busi- 
ness. Remember, that Belgium was armed to the teeth. There is only 
one end to a neutral or any other country which is armed, the demand 
that those arms should be used. 

Let us venture further into this matter of neutrality and the high 
morality of nations. 

There are few nations that I know of at whose door cannot be laid 
broken treaties. All nations with their grabbing of the world, and 
their capitahst domination over weaker nations, can be likened to a set 
of thieves. And this keeping of treaties is only asking for honor among 
thieves. Treaties are made between strong nations and weak nations, 
between old and new nations, and conditions change. As the world 
moves on it is essential that the resorting of nations should make them 
stretch at the treaties made when their conditions were different, 

Germany realized — and I think she was right from a strategical 
point of view — ^that her safety as a nation was seriously menaced by 
this neutrality of Belgium, and she realized that her safety demanded 
that it should come to an end. Look for a moment at the military 
necessity placed upon her by the encircling of the AllieSj that we have 
already discussed. 
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She wat turrounded by countriet with mani/ more milliom at their 
ditpotal than hertelf, tvith the ttralegical Rutttan railieayt nearing 
completion, and the mat menaced by iiolation by the British Navy. She 
had to face all tkit, to meet all theie nation* and beat them in turn 
before they could combine. 

Her Chancellor was right when he stated that upon rapidity of 
action depended Germany's very life. She mast rush throngh to Paris, 
and then return to crash the Russian hordes before she was starved out 
or steam-rollered. I cannot help but think that there is something 
rather splendid about the bold frank statement of the German Chan- 
cellor in the Reichstag — 

"Gentlemen, we are now In a state of necessity, and necessity knows 
no law. Our troops have occupied Luxembourg and perhaps are already 
on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of inter- 
national law. . , , The wrongi — I speak openly — that we are commit- 
ting we will endeavor to make good as soon as our military goal has been 
reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, and is fight- 
ing for his Mghest possessions has only one thought — how he is to hack 
hie way through." 

Is it not refreshing to read these words after the cant of the British 
Empire with its stained honor and its clever confusion of its interest 
and its duty.^ Let those who cherish Britain's national safety ponder 
a little over those splendid frank words of the German Chancellor. 

Belgium alone could save the German nation, and you who love 
your country, consider for a moment what that demands from any na- 
tion. Assuming that all nations are moral, which we know they are 
not, assume that no nation has or would ever break a treaty, which we 
know they all will and have (when interest demands it), what could 
Germany do to save her life? Give notice years ago to the world that 
she intended, in the event of war, to pass through Belgium, in view of 
the change in the world since the treaty was made. Had she done so 
before her military forces were sufficiently prepared to meet the enor- 
mous strength against her or the Kiel Canal completed, she would have 
been mad. If so circumstanced the British nation would have had too 
much sense to allow their Government the privilege of morality. To 
announce withdrawal from that treaty, even though confirmed a few 
years ago, would have been equivalent to bringing the whole of Europe 
about her ears before she was prepared to protect herself. 

The German nation has for years been in jeopardy and was boimd 
to be involved in war, possibly on this very question. 

You are probably wearied to death by the famous statement respect- 
ing treaties uttered by Mr. Gladstone, but for all that, it is worth while 
quoting again: — 

"I am not able to subscribe to the doctrine of those who have held In 
this House what plainly amounts to an assertion that the umple fact of 
the existence of a guarantee is binding on every party to it, irrespective 
altogether of the particular position in which it will find Itself when the 
occasion for acting on the guarantee arises." 
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Dws not this show that all Governments under similai' circumstances 
take the same view? 

' / tell gott tee have forced the violation of Belgian neutrality bg our 
policy; I tell you that we cannot pose <u the upholders of the morality of 
nations; I tell you we are in this tvar for our own interest, and that that 
interest is dictated by the capitalist conception of society and imperial- 
ism that dominates those who rule qs. It is geography that dictates 
the morality of nations. 
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The Outbreak of the War 

By E. D. morel 

Being a letter to the Executive of the Birkenhead Uberal Association 
which appeared in the Birkenhend Nfwi and in tlie Birketthfad AdvertUer 
at October 14, 1914. 

Cherry Croft, 
King's Langley (Herts), 

October Sth. 1914. 

I would wish to preface my remarks on the wider issue by saying 
that I detest as heartily as any one can do the odious and immoral doc- 
trines preached by the politico-militarist school of Prussia, and incul- 
cated by the philosophy of Nietzsche and Treitschke which have con- 
tributed, exactly to what degree it is difficult to say, but largely there 
can be no doubt, to the armed tension of Europe; that I condemn as 
vigorously as any one can do the blundering brutality of German diplo- 
matic methods; that I abhor as intensely as any one can do the viola- 
tion of Belgian territory and the ruthless treatment meted out to the 
Belgian civilian population and to certain Belgian towns by the Ger- 
man armies. Were every counter allegation, precedently and subse- 
quently brought against the Belgian civil population by Germany, 
true, it would not lessen Germany's responsibility one iota. Nor is Ger- 
many's moral responsibility by. one fraction lowered because the Rus- 
sian troops are alleged to be perpetrating wholesale excesses in East 
Prussia. These monstrosities are the accompaniment of all wars. 
Perpetrated in Belgium, they reach to a high pinnacle of shame be- 
cause Belgian neutrality was guaranteed by international treaty, above 
all because Belgium was innocent of any provocative act whatever; ' 
and I am wholly in accord with the view that future conditions of peace 

' This was written October 5, I9I4. It was not till later that incontestable 
proof of Belgium's secret military' understanding with England was made 
known through the publication of evidence discovered in the war archives at 
Brussels. Lord Haldane, speaking in London in April, 1915, after a war lec- 
ture by Sir A. C. Doyle, admitted publicly that "the time came when the 
enemy met R British army, the commander-in-chief of which, to hii intimate 
pertonal knowledge, had been Hudying the poitibUitiei of Ihit poiition five 
year) before i[ occurred. They all hoped it would not be necessary to send 
an expeditionary force to the Continent, but Sir John French's chief interest, 
as commander of the force, was the problem he would have to face, and he 
had given the cloieit tludy of his life to it." (Ifew York Evmung Pott, April 
31, 1915.} In other words. Sir John French &ve years before the war, had 
Studied the position the English troops would take In Belgium when the war 
with Germany should come. — Ed. 

72 
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should include heavy compensation to Belginm far the maUrial damage 
inflicted upon her and for the wrongs which she has suffered. I favor 
this the more since, as I shall presently show, I beUeve that the British 
Government is also heavily in Belgium's debt: a debt which the issue of 
loans and hospitality to refugees do not liquidate. 

These sentiments, however, cannot blind me to the facts that Ger- 
many is not peculiar in possessing a politico-militarist school whose 
influence is pestilential; ttiat we heard of Machiavelli before we heard 
of Nietzsche; that a German Association comprising some 300 of the 
intellectual elite of Germany published last year a scathing onslaught 
upon Bernhardi, wlio himself complains in his preface that his book 
is necessary because his views are not shared by the mass of his coun- 
trymen; that the sanctity of international law has been flouted by 
every Government in turn whenever it considered its vital interests 
affected; that the last decade alone has witnessed a perfect epidemic of 
Treaty breaking, and finally, that despite its bragging and saber-rattling, 
its offensive diplomatic procedure and the unpleasant claim of its ruler 
to copartnership with the Almighty, Germany is, in point of fad, the 
onlg great European Porter tckich during the latt forty years ha* not 
indulged in the pastime of war, apart from the guerilla campaign agointt 
a Hottentot tribe in Southwest Africa. I conclude from this that 
neither the German people, nor yet their Government, have a monopoly 
of immorality, treachery, violence, and general wickedness; that to en- 
courage the state of mind which fosters this notion is to render a dis- 
service and not a service to our people, between whom and the German 
people, I, for my part, deem it not unpatriotic to hope for reconcilia- 
tion and cooperation in happier days; is to impair the judgment and 
distort the vision of our people who require no such stimulus to do their 
duty whatever it may be; and is to excite a temper calculated to en- 
courage a repetition of the errors and a perpetuation of the systems 
which have occasioned this, cataclysm. Nor do I believe that militarism, 
Prussian or other, can be destroyed by militarism; or that particular 
constitutions can be imposed upon a people from outside ; or that the 
idea that a nation of eighty millions can be dismembered and reduced 
to a position of permanent political inferiority is other than a delusion. 
I should not find it possible to support a policy which proclaimed these 
aims to be its own and which was unprepared, after the defeat of the 
enemy and after the fear of invasion had passed away, to sacrifice in- 
numerable lives in the attempt to secure them. If these opinions con- 
flict with true Liberalism, then it is evident that I have, somehow, 
missed what I conceived the spirit of Liberalism to be. 

National Obligation to Foreign Powers 



The real point of divergence between us, I gather, is concerned 
rather with the past than with the future. It is a matter of sincere 
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l^iet to me that divergence should exist on what I regard as a matter 
of principle and one of inunense import to the democraey of this cean- 
tijr. Ob this point I mnst be forgiven for speaking quite plainly. I 
hold thai no Government, certainly no Liberal Government, is entitled 
to undertake obligations toward foreign Powers involving the use, in 
certain contingencies, of the armed forces of the Crown, wiljiout con- 
sulting Parliament. And I submit that when a Goveniutent, be it Lib- 
eral or Conservative, having contracted such liabilities withoat consult- 
ing Parliament, repeatedly stt^s in Parliament that it has not done so, 
and c»ily confesses that it has on the very eve of war, a situation arises 
whose implications are really fundamental, because they go to the very 
root of our public life and of our national institutions. It is a situation 
which is not affected by the necessity of vigorously prosecuting a war 
once entered upon — on that all are agreed. Nor is it affected by the 
views which may be generally held as to the causes, the origin, or the 
expediency of this war; nor yet by the ultimate results which may 
ensue from the war. It is far simpler and more direct. I content my- 
self with saying that I am unable to accommodate myself to that situa- 
tion, and on no consideration whatever could I remain silent on such 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to recall to you that my opinions as to 
the'injustice and danger to the democracy of an autocratic and secret 
foreign pohcy have never been concealed from the Biritenhead electorate. 
I have frequently adverted to the subject in my speeches, and I have 
never had reason to suppose that my statements were disapproved by 
my audiences, or that they were incompatible with that general exposi- 
tion of Liberal principles by me to which you are good enough t» make 
generous allusion in your letter. My public attitude on that grave and 
urgent problem had, moreover, preceded my adoption as prospective 
Liberal candidate for Birkenhead. My public contributions to the 
secret transactions between the British and French Foreign Depart- 
ments which had characterized the Moroccan imbroglio were known in 
Birkenhead before my adoption, and my views on the whole subject of 
secret diplomacy had been stated beyond possibility of misconception! 

The Denials 

Now, despite the belief, confirmed by official utterances, that the 
era of secret engagements toward France had finally disappeared with 
the French acquisition of Morocco, rumors arose last year, and again 
in the opening months of this year, that our Foreign Office had secretly 
committed us to render assistance to France in the event of a European 
War. As France was herself committed to Russia, this, if true, implied 
the additional and equally grave objection that our Foreign Policy 
would thereby become influenced by that of Russia, toward which Power 
the Foreign Policy of France had become manifestly subservient. The 
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prospect was the more olanuiDg in view of what had happened and was 
happening in Persia. Rumor did not point to the conclusion of a Treaty', 
bnt, as one of the several questions put to the Prime Mtnister defined it, 
to the giving of : 

.... assurances which In the contingency of a great European 
War woukl involve heavy mflituy obligations on tMs eountry ... an 
(^ligation arising owing to an assurance g^ven by the MiaistiT in the 
course of djp](>aiatic negotiations, to send a very large armed force out 
of this country to operate in Europe. 

These questions will be found in Hansard, 1918, vol. 1., cols. 4£-4S; 
vol. L, cols. 1S16-7; 1914, vol. Ixi., coL 1499; vol. Iziii., cols. 497-8. 
The replies wete categorical. On March 11th, 191S, the Prime Min- 
ister denied that such obligations had been contracted or such assoranci^n 
given. A fortnight later the Prime Minister repeated the denial in 
detail. On April 28th ot this year the Foreign Seeretsry declared 
that the position had not altered. On Jane 1 1th be assured the House 
that the Prime Minister's statement "remains as true to-day as it was 
a year ago." These deAnite affirmations, although treated scofGngly 
enough in a great Tory newspaper, assumed, not without presumptive 
evidence, to be in the closest touch with certain influential permanent 
officials in the Foreign Office, seemed to dispose once and for all of the 
truth of the rumors in question to which I had personally lent credence. 

Thk AvowAtB 

On August 3rd last, when the tramp of armed legions had begun 
to shake the plains of Europe, ike Foreign Secretary revealed to Ike 
IIou*e of Common*, amid thonlt of approval from the Tory benchet, 
that he had contracted liabilitiei toward France at far back a* 1906; 
that they had been renewed on divers occasions since, and that the 
final seal had been placed upon them on the previous day, August 3nd. 
These liabilities had taken the form of (a) authorisiag a plan of mili- 
tary operations on the Continent of Europe between the British and 
French General Staffs, (6) authorizing an arrangement between the 
Admiralty and the French Naval Authorities involving a strategic diH- 
poaitiou of the French Fleet favorably aiTecting our naval position 
in the Mediterranean, but leaving the French northern and western 
coastline undefended, (c) undertaking to attack the German Fleet if 
the Germtui Fleet made a descent upon the French coasts or interfered 
with French shipping. 

It came, therefore, to this. While negative assurances were given 
to the House of CouuiMms, positive acts diametiically opposed to these 
assurances hod been concerted by the War Office ai^ the Admiralty 
with tiie authority of the Foreign Office. All the obligations of an 
open alliance had been incurred, but incurred by the most dangerous 
and subtle of methods ; incurred in such n way ns to leave the Cabinet 
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free to deny the existence of any formal parchment recording them, 
and free to represent its policy at home and abroad as one of con- 
tractual detachment from the rival Continental groups. When, in the 
early days of August, the situation into which the Government as a 
whole had drifted, became for the first time clearly apparent to the 
Cabinet, two of its members found themselves nnable to concur in what 
they regarded as a breach of faith to themseh'es and to the nation. 
Their standpoint, in a very differing degree of setting and circum- 
stance, is my own. To-morrow it will, I venture to predict, be the 
standpoint of the Democracy of this country. For while tlie policy of 
contracting obligations of this kind toward Continental Powers may or 
may not be wise, a system which allows of so terrific a responsibility 
being assumed by a section of tlie Cabinet behind tlie back of Parliament 
is not a system which Democracy can tolerate with safety .to itself. 
And a system which permits of responsible Ministers rising in Parlia- 
ment to deny that which has been planned, prepared, and executed is 
not a system to which I, as a believer in the principle of government 
by the people for the people, can give my allegiance. .The overwhelm- 
ing significance of the avowals of August 3rd are to-day obscured amidst 
the passions aroused by the war. But they constitute a challenge to the 
basic principles of popular government, and Democracy cannot remain 
indifferent to that challenge. It must take it up. If LiberaUsm is 
not behind it when it does so, Liberalism will disappear from our 
political life. 

Britain, France and Russia 

It is possible that public opinion would have supported a case for a 
military and naval understanding with France, frankly placed before 
Parliament, on the basis of a Ministerial survey of the international 
situation. But in my judgment it is quite certain that the support would 
have been limited to sanctioning the defence of France if wantonly 
attacked by Germany on an utue affecting thote trvo countries alone. 
There would have been a refusal to sanction the extension of our 
liabilities to contingencies arising out of France's relations with Rus- 
sia, the one Power which had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from a general European War. In that way would the European 
situation, so far as the Western Powers were concerned, have been 
saved. A really Liberal Foreign Policy, untrammeled by secret obli- 
gations, would have bent all its energies during the years which fol- 
lowed the Moroccan crisis of 1911, in an effort to secure that the 
impending clash (the portents were writ large upon the horison) 
between Slav and Teuton in the Balkans should not fling Western 
Europe into the abyss. Our Foreign Policy was not free to take that 
course. It has been fettered by a naval and military understanding 
which bound ns to the side, not of France alone, but to that of Russia, 
whose general mobilization order of July Slst was the precipitating 
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canse of the war. These fetters they were which effectually strangled 
the Foreign Secretary's strenaous eSorts to preserve the peace of 
Europe during the crisis. He was tied to France, and through France 
to Russia. France is at war because of her contract with Russia. 
We, who deem ourselves at war because of the outrage upon Belgium, 
are at war for precisely the same reason as the French, 

The one good thing which might have evolved from the evil thing 
which our entanglement itself was, would have been a frank avowal 
of its existence in the early days of the crisis. One of the most 
pregnant passages in 'the White Book is that in which the Russian 
Foreign Minister holds this language to our Ambassador: 

"He (M. SuanoS) did not b^eVe tliat Onrnany really irantad 
war, but Iier attitude was decided l)j ours. If we took our etand 
flnnlr wltli France and Buasia there would Iw no war. If we failed 
tbem now, ilverv of Uood would flow, and we would In the end be 
dragged Into wm.' ' (No. 17.) 

The Minister added, in reply to a remark by our Ambassador, that: 
3 convinced that she could count upon 

The Bblqian Question 

The fact that we had sacrificed our neutrality in advance by com- 
mitments secret and unsanctioned, but involving the honor of indi- 
vidual Ministers, was the fatal handicap to a serious attempt to deal 
with the Belgian issue, both in the years which preceded and in the 
opening days of the crisis. This, and this alone, is the esplanation 
of the extraordinary manner in which the Belgian issue was bandied. 
What was the position of Belgium in the event of a European conflagra- 
tion involving the Western Powers ? It was a position of extreme precari- 
ousness despite the international neutrality guarantee of 1839, renewed 
in 1870 for one year only. It was a position which the actual division 
of Europe into two rival groups rendered, indeed, almost desperate. 
For nothing was more certain than that if the embers, which these 
rivalries promoted, ever burst forth into stupendous fire, treaties and 
conventions, along with constitutions, frontiers, and even dynasties 
would he swallowed up in the flames. That, were this confiagration 
to eventuate, it would be on the Belgian plains that the future destinies 
of Europe would be decided, was the view of every strategist of repute 
in every country. It is noteworthy, however, that the experts have 
always omitted from their calculations the counterbalancing effect of 
a timely and explicit declaration of British policy. Experts upon 
international military strategy are not concerned with the moralities, 
but with the manner in which the great killing machines which Democ- 
racy tolerates and feeds to its own undoing, will be set in motion 
when potentates and diplomatists fall out and the pressure of th^war -^ -,|„ 
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oaptfdns becomes irresistible. And the experts -were all but n 
in concluding that in the event of a general European War waged 
on the batig of the exiiting divitiont in Europe — i.e., an Auttro-German 
combination on the one tide and a Franco-Ruttian combination on the 
other — Germany, to ttand any chance of victory, mutt lirike instantly 
at France, and. could only hope to ttrike tuccestfully by striking 
through Belgium otving to the impoitibility of forcing the defence* of 
the French frontier. All this was notoriona. Equally notorious was 
the fact that Germany was perfecting her military railways and mak- 
ing other strategic preparations on the Belgian frontier to be ready 
for the eventuality. The facts have been published again and again. 
Mr. Churchill told us on September Slst last (at Liverpool) that Ke 
had known them for three years, and, of course, he spoke for his 
colleagues; for those of them, at least, whose business it is to be in- 
formed on these matters. 

The position of Belgium, then, was such as imperiously necessi- 
tated a clear and unambiguous attitude on the part of those responsible 
for directing the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. The mere exist- 
ence of the old neutrality treaty was obviously insufRcient to safeguard 
Belgium's position, since, as Jlr. Churchill has told us, the Govern- 
ment was aware that Germany would thrust aside that treaty if, on 
the outbreak of a European War she were faced with a Russo-French 
combination, a combination which, in view of the experts, would 
insure her defeat unless she could disable France rapidly by nn ad- 
vance through Belgium. 

Confronted with thete circumttaneet it nai a duty oioed by the 
Britith Government to its own people, to Belgium, and to the trorld, 
to intimate in clear language to all mkom it might concern itt firm 
intention of uting the whole might of the Empire againtt any Porver 
nhoae ttrategic military exigencies might tempt its rulers, in the event 
of a general European War, to violate the neutrality of Belgium. It 
was the one influence which, had it been timely exercised — for example, 
at any moment within the last two years when our relation* with Ger- 
many mere recovering from the Moroccan trouble — could have pre- 
vented the situation on the Belgian-German frontier from developing 
to the danger-point. There are precedents for such warnings con- 
veyed in friendly terms In time of peace. If the warning had been 
disregarded and German preparations on the Belgian frontier had 
persisted, our course was clear. If it had been regarded we should 
have had an admirable opportonity of removing from Germany — 
under circnmstances permitting of the practicabihty of the conrse, 
not at a moment when an acute crisis had reached breaking point — 
the latent fear that England might encourage a Russo-French aggres- 
sion upon her; and thus played the disinterested r61e of Peace-maker 
among the nations. Even if such a declaration had been made in the 
opening days of the crisis it might still have had ^ to|lrai| MFect, 
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because Germany believed at that moment that we should remnio 
neutral. 

Enqlanu and France Prepared for War. 

But such an attitude was only possible to a Foreign Policy which, 
apart from the Belgian issue, was unfettered by commitments to either 
European group ; or to a Foreign Policy which bad sought and re- 
ceived national sanction to an alUance with France, but an alliance 
limited to the defence of legitimate French interests, an alliance un- 
affected by Russian aims and actions in tbe Balkans, an alliance 
designed to aave France from being sacrificed to a Slav-Teuton quarrel, 
and in saving France, saving Belgium, and confiniiig the theater of 
potential war to Eastern and Central Europe. 

Such an attitude, unhappily, was not possible, because our neu- 
trality had been bartered away. Hence it came about that as on the 
general issue, so on the Belgian issue, we maintained a doubtful atti- 
tude until the position had become hopelessly compromised, and until 
tke opportunity of saving Belgium was lost. Although, as Mr. 
Churchill had said, we had been aware of Belgium's peril for three 
years, a glance at the White Book will show that the Belgian question 
was never raised at all until July 81st last. On that day we asked 
Germany, whom for three years we had been aware would not respect 
Belgian neutrality in the event of a war with Russia and France, 
whether she would respect it! We asked France the same question, 
although the French plan of campaign had been concerted with 
the British General StafEl Aud even on tliat day — the day upon 
which war became irrevocable through the issue of a general mobilization 
order for all the Russian armies — the Belgium issue was not presented 
as a question of vita] British national policy; it might not be a "de- 
cisive" bnt merely an "important" factor in determining oor action. 
(No. 119.) A day later yet — August 1st — it was intimated that the 
British official attitude on the Belgian issue would depend upon "public 
feeling." (No. 123.) 

The blood of our gallant sons is poured out to-day as the imme- 
diate consequence of the outrage committed upon Belgium. But the 
time will come when the country will ask of those in authority this 
qnestiiHi: "What did you do to prevent that outrage?" For my 
part I put that question now, and I find the answer in an autocratic ond 
secret foreign policy to which I have been consistently opposed, and 
which I intend to help in rooting out of our national life. 

I believe I am doing a greater service to those who suffer from its 
effects and with whom I had hoped to be associated later on in the 
accomplishment of that purpose, by speaking now than by remaining 
silent, even at the price of forfeiting your and their good-wilL I 
cannot play the hypocrite among you. 

DiqnzeanyGoO'^lc 



Dreadnoughts . and Dividends: An Elxposure 
of the Armament Ring 

Speech of Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., on Natal Estimates, 1914 

Mr. Snowden said: The First Lord of the Admiralty, as a Member 
of a Liberal Government, has presented to the House of Commons 
Navy Estimates asking for a vote of more than £51,000,000. I cannot 
enter into the feelings and the views of Radical Members who sit on 
this side, but I cannot imagine that they listened with any great 
measure of satisfaction to the speech of the First Lord yesterday in 
spite of those distinguishing qualities which have been described as 
lucidity and rhetoric. If they have any regard for the future of the 
party with which they are associated, I think they must regard with a 
considerable amount of dismay these Naval Estimates piUng up by 
millions year by year, and perhaps at times they may be inclined to 
put to themselves the question whether the acquisition by the Liberal 
Party of the First Lord of the Admiralty has been a valuable asset 
to that party. My view i« that the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the position which he occupte* at present is a- danger to the safety 
of the country and a menace to the peace of the morld.'^ I said that 
I do not intend to deal with his speech in any very great detail, but 
there are one or two outstanding features in that speech to which I 
do want to make some reference. The First Lord of the Admiralty said 
that in the program of ship construction which he has now submitted 
to the House he was adhering to the standard laid down two years 
ago. I doubt if there be in this House any two Members who would 
give the same interpretation of the standard to which our naval policy 
is supposed to conform at the present time. 

The First Lord in his speech yesterday gave us not one standard, 
but a large number of standards. It is quite true that in 1912 he 
departed from what had hitherto been regarded as the standard — 
namely, the two-Power standard — and he substituted for it a standard 
which he described as sixteen to ten against the next strongest naval 
Power. No sooner had he laid down that standard than he began to 

'July 13, 1913, there appeared in the New York World a London cable 
dispatch: "The First Lord of the Admiralty (Winston Churchill), according 
to his political confidants, will not take the oflensive, but the Radicals fear 

he may seize any German provocation to plunge England into war. He it laid 
to be obtened with a feelia^ of Britain's naval might and ii delighted at a 
bare prospect of demonstrating that might at Oermany'i «xp«ni«."-— Els. 
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break it. At the time lie laid tliat down nothing had been said about 
the intention of Canada to build three ships. No sooner had the 
First Lord announced that standard to the House than he appears 
to have gone round the Empire touting 1p the Dependencies and the 
Colonies to build ships and to present them to the Imperial Navy. 
We bad the offer of Canada to add three ships, and there was no 
declaration from the First Lord in connection with those ships that 
they were to be taken into account in calculating the standard of 
sixteen to ten. Then when the Canadian offer was withdrawn, he made 
that an excuse for departing from the standard which a few months 
before he had laid down. With the 1912 revision of the German 
Navy Law of 1907] the First Lord has adopted a new program of 
two to one for additional German ships. That gives as this result, 
that in 1917 Germany would have fourteen, and Great Britain twenty- 
five. As a matter of fact there is set up a new and a higher standard. 
On the sixteen to ten standard our figure would be not twenty-five but 
just under twenty-three, and taking that figure of twenty-three we are 
building two ships in excess of the sixteen to ten standard. 

Churchill's AMsiTiotra Plans. 

There was no reason at all, in my opinion, upon those figures to 
build a fifth ship last year, and if the program of this year is reduced 
from four to two we shall still be within the sixteen to ten standard. 
I do not want to go into the point, which other 'Members are better 
qualified than I am to raise, as to our superiority in ships and equip- 
ment below tlie "Dreadnought" class, but it is not only there we 
have superiority over the next strongest European Power, but also in 
the character and capacity of our "Dreadnoughts." Therefore, taking 
all those facts into consideration, I submit that the declaration set out 
in the challenge that the First Lord has departed from the standard 
that he laid down two years ago is completely substantiated. But 
yesterday we had, as I have said, a new policy and a new standard 
put before us. The Canadian ships, and ships which may be provided 
by other Colonies, are not to be counted in calculating the sixteen to 
ten standard. If there was one feature of the speech of the First 
Lord yesterday which I think was more regrettable than another, it 
was the provocative and patronizing tone in which he referred to 
Canada, and, in a lesser degree, to other Colonies. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty has visions of Imperial responsibihties, and of an 
Imperial Navy to meet them. He looks forward to a time when 
every Colony will have a naval base and dockyards for the bnilding 
and equipment of vessels of the Imperial Fleet. In his vision the 
First Lord of the Admiralty sees a British "Dreadnought" on every 
wave of the four oceans, and aeroplanes are as thick as locusts were 
in Egypt. That, in all seriousness, is the policy submitted to this 
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House jesterdfty. In addition to Uutt, we ue to h«re an enonooiu 
increase in tke HediterrKnean sqnedrm. Wliy Aould Uiit be ceees- 
saryt What m the nenoce in the Medttemuieui ? Against -whom are 
ire to increBse our aqnadinn, there? It will be said, of coarse, against 
Italy, affaiiist Anatm, against a eombinatisn of the two. We have 
an tmdentanditig with Fraace. Is that to be of no advantage to us? 
I take it, from the speocii of the noble L<»d (Lord C. Beresford) 
this afternoon, that our alliance with France tnTolves that we should 
do all the pa}>ing and bear all tlie sacrifice, while they shonld reap 
all the advantage. [An Hon, Uend>er: "No."] Yes. What did the 
noUe Lord aay? He referred to the condition of <Hir Regular Army, 
and to the shortage of unmben in the Territorial Force. What waa 
to be the price that we, according to the noble Lord, were to pay for 
this understaudlBg with France? That we were to send an Expe- 
ditionary Force to the Continent to the oasistance of France, if it 
were necessary. I do not think I misrepresented the noble Lord. 
After the statement of the First Lord yesterday, there was no need 
for the noble Lord to put the question whether we are going to hand 
over to France the whole of onr responsibilities in the Mediterranean, 
as the First Lord told ns that the number of "Dreadnoughts" is to 
be considerably increased, in addition to there being a very large 
increase in ships of other classes. Therefore, this is the point of the 
noble Lord. I think it is a great assumption, certainly one that 
would not be indorsed by Members of the party with which I am 
associated, nor, I think I may say, by a large niunber of Members on 
this side of tiie Honse, that we are under any oUigatimi to send an 
Expeditionary Force to the assistance of France in any circnmstances. 
If that foe part of the nnderstandmg with France, I think- the con- 
ditions of the understanding will need to be revised. Now we are 
to have this Imperial Fleet, and we are to have a very la^e addition 
to the Mediterranean Fleet — an addition, mark you, the end of which 
no man can see. If we are to put all these vessels on the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, how will Itoly and Austria r^ard that action? 
We know that the result will be an increase in their shipbuilding, and, 
according to the stotement of policy made by the First Lord yesterday, 
a further increase in our strength in the Mediterranean. Where is 
the process going to stop? An increase in our Fleet in the North 
Sea, an Imperial Fleet, a Mediterranean Fleet. If the House of 
ConuDons is going to indorse this policy, it is not a £51,000,000 Navy 
Budget tiiat they will be discussing in half a dosen yean, but a 
£100,000^)00 1 



Incrxase in Nike Years $100,000,000 ron Natalibm. 

It is the tJieory of the Honse of Commons, in regard to naval mat^ 
ters, that we do not vote continuous programs; we vote the nioucy 
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only for tiie yearly program. Bnt the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in his speech yesterday, asaamed over and over again that the House 
of Commons was committed to a policy which was going to run for n 
eonsidcrahle nnmber of years. We protest altogether against that. 
I warn Members of the House who disapprove of this new policy 
that in supporting this Vote they are, according to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, indorsing the extensive departure that he foreshad^ 
owed yesterday. 1 suhmit that it is folly in the present circumstances 
of naval architecture, shall I say, or equipment, to build as we are 
doing. In my support in this connection I may quote the First Lord 
himself. Only last week, in answer to a question, he staled that in 
the last few years ships which had cost £26,000,000 had been scrapped. 
The authority I wish to quote is the statement of the First Lord him- 
self two years ago: 

"It is wrong and wasteful to build a single ship for the Navy which 
is not wanted. Nearly three years of her brief life have been lived before 
she is bom. Before she is even launched the vessels which are capable 
of destroying her have been projected. It is an ill service to the Navy 
to build a single ship before its time." 

The First Lord yesterday appeared to give some support to an 
opinion which, I believe, is rapidly gaining ground in naval circles, 
that the era of the "Dreadnought" is coming to an end, and that the 
development of submarines is likely to revolutionize the methods of 
naval warfare. In one of the weekly reviews a week or two ago there 
appeared a remarkable article upon this point, from which I would 
like to read two or three sentences. The apparently very well-informed 
writer said: 

"I believe it to be the accepted doctrine in the best informed naval 
circles that as things are at present no battleship dare venture into waters 
In which submarines are known to be lurking. What does this mean? 
That in future battleships can only come into action in mid-ocean, in the 
center of the Atlantic or in the Southern seas — that in the next naval 
war the narrow seas around the British I.iles, the Baltic, and the Medi- 
terranean can be literally closed to battleships. Nor will the broad oceans 
be exempted from the closure for long. The new British submarines will 
be all but ocean-going ships. Their radius of action is 1,000 miles. They 
will have a surface speed of nearly twenty-two knots, and about sixteen 
submerged. They will carry a large armament of torpedoes and two quick- 
flring guns. Against these craft a battleship is absolutely defenceless 
unless she is lying at anchor with torpedo nets out. And at the present 
moment no one can see how she is to be defended," 

I snbmit that, in view of the not only possible, bnt probable, develop- 
ment, it is, to use the words of the First Lord, madness and folly 
to go on incurring this expenditure which in a year or two may be 
absolntely oseless. I now turn to the financial side of the question. 

In speaking upon this matter I shall probably be entitled to re- 
ceive a considerable amount of sympathy from Radicals on these 
benches, because if there was one thing more than another on which 
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this Government was returned to power in 1906, it was ob a pledge 
of peace and retrenchment. When, in the later days of the previous 
" Parliament, the present .First Lord of the Admiralty was admirably 
combining in himself the two roles of Tory Member for Oldham and 
Radical candidate for Manchester, his speeches were confined almost 
exclnsively to attacks on the Tory Government for its gross extrava- 
gance, and on every election platform the rigbt hon, gentleman was 
holding aloft the grand old Liberal flag of peace and retrenchment, 
especially retrenchment. He is now a Member of a Government which 
in nine years has increased the naval expenditure of the country by 
about £^0,OOOfiOO. 

England's Navalism Simply Staghkrino. 

The first year for which the present Government were responsible 
for the Estimates — 1906-7 — the naval expenditure stood at, roughly, 
^81,000,000. The House is now asked to vote X51,000,000. I want 
to put this question to Radical Members. If the statement had been 
made ten years ago that nine years of Liberal Government would add 
j£20,000,000 to naval expenditure, is there a Radical Member or a 
Radical in the country who would not have said that the man who 
made such a statement was mad ? I can well remember the time when 
a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer resigned office rather than be 
responsible for providing £18,000,000 per year for naval expenditure. 
We now have the son of that Tory Minister, practically without apolo- 
gizing to the House — nay, glorying in the magnitude of the Estimates 
— proposing, in the name of a Liberal Government, an expenditure 
of more than £51,000,000. During ten years of office Tory reckless- 
ness only raised the naval expenditure by £14,000,000. I do not 
know what they might do if the turn of the tide should bring them 
to power onee more, but judging from the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Fareham yesterday and the speech of the noble Lord and 
gallant Admiral this afternoon, it would not be a Budget of £50,- 
000,000 or £70,000,000, but ohe of £100,000,000 or more. I wish 
when responsible Members opposite speak on this question they would 
be a little more definite. For instance, I wish they would tell us what 
size of fleet in the North Sea wonld satisfy them. I wish they would 
say what size of fleet in the Mediterranean would enable tbem to sleep 
comfortable at night. I wish they would tell us what size of fleet they 
think necessary adequately to protect our great Imperial obligations. 
They leave us in the dark in these matters, and we can only con- 
jeeture. My conjecture is that in that day when the Hon. Member 
for Fareham combines in himself — as he is quite capable of doings — 
the joint office of First Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary of State 
for War we shall see a Budget for naval and military expenditure 
larger than the sum total of the Budget that the Chancellor of tlie 
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EzchequeT will be submitting to this House in the course of a few 
weeks. 

I remember Sir William Harconrt's great Budget of about twenty 
years ago. We looked to the additional revenue that was to accrue 
from that Budget as a means of financing long-delayed schemes of 
social reform. What happened? Not a penny of public advantage 
has come from the new tases that were then levied. Four years ago 
we were fighting in defence of the Budget proposed by the present 
Chaocellor of the Exchequer. Why? We were fighting for this new 
taxation, not that it might be spent upon "Dreadnoughts" ; not that 
it might go as increased profit into the pockets of armament firms. 
We supported tlie Budget because we believed that the additional 
. revenue was going to be devoted to deal with problems of old age, 
poverty, unemployment, the education question, better housing, and 
the like. To sum up the whole question, the increase in naval ex- 
penditure has absorbed practically all the additional revenue which 
has come from the taxation imposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer some years ago. What about the First Lord of the Admiralty? 
Two years ago he assumed that the Budget had been devised and a 
General Election had been fonght upon it; that a constitutional crisis 
had arisen, solely that additional money might be provided for him 
to spend in extending the Navy. What did the right hon. gentleman 
say? 

"It is right for me to say that the great scale which our naval arma- 
ments have been forced to assume, has only been rendered possible by 
the wonderful fertility of the great budget of 190&, for which my right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be long and variously 
r«nembered." 

England and France Spend More for Militarism Than Germany. 

There was something in the nature of prophecy in the selection 
of that word "variously." The increase in the sum spent upon the 
Navy, based on this year's Estimates, is practically equal to the sum 
this Government has spent upon social reform. The attention which 
the right hon. gentleman the Secretary to the Admiralty gave to me 
just now reminds me that when I was speaking on this question two 
years ago I said that our party was not going to take "Dreadnoughts" 
as a substitute for social reform. 1 remember how heartily the right 
hon. gentleman applauded that statement. But that is what we are 
doing. What is the excuse always put forward when we want money 
for some social reform? It is that the expenditure of the nation 
is so high that more money cannot he provided. If it had not 
been for this £20,000,000 increase of naval expenditure, what could 
we not have done ? This Government during its ten years of office 
has spent £360,000,000 upon the Navy. With half of that sum we 
conld have established a Utopia in this dear land of ours. With that 
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£20,000,000 alone we could have wiped out the tea tax, the sugar 
tax, and all the food taxes, and still have had a sum left which would 
have enahled you to attempt something in the way of better housing, 
better education, and so on, for our people. At a matter of fact, we 
are the moit heavilg taxed nation for mar purpotet in Europe. The 
only comparative figure* I have been able to obtain are for 1912. 
In that year the expenditure upon the Army itnd Navy in the 
United Kingdom worked out at just under 32s. per head. The 
next highest country is France, with 34s. jA.% then comes Ger* 
many, with 17s. 8d. But even the £51,000,000 odd which we are 
asked to spend upon the Navy during the coming year is not the only 
cost of the Navy. By the expenditure of this money you are withdraw- 
ing lab<» from remunerative and far more productive emplos^nMit. 
To that extent there is a loss in the real wealth of the nation. The 
First Lord of tlire Admiralty talked yesterday, when he was dealing with 
the labor probleio, as though it was a good thing for the comnumity to 
spend money in the employment of labor for battleships. From the 
econtmiic point of view, and I would add from the point of view of social 
economy, it would be just as wise, well, and profitable for the com- 
munity to spend the same amount of money to employ the same labor 
to make fireworks and let them off. 

What are the obstacles in the way of a substantial reduction of this 
expenditure? Why is it mounting up? Tlie Governments — not only 
our own Government, but the Governments of all the European na- 
tions — profess to deplore it. The only tpeech I have heard upon the 
queition by a responsible MiniHer in recent years who did Ttot deplore 
it and who did not make an appeal for a better underttanding between 
the nations of Europe mas the First Lord of the Admiralty yesterday. 
The only thing in which he appeared to glory was that even the 
smaller nations of Europe were now getting a mania for a fleet and 
were trying to emulate the example set them by the great nations 
of Europe, What, in spite of these conditions, is the obstacle in the 
way of a better understanding.'' Lord Welby, who has held the highest 
aad most responsible position as a permanent Civil Servant in this 
country, who was at the head of the Treasury, who is a man of world- 
wide reputation in matters of financial knowledge and a man of sterling 
prcAnty, was speaking on this question a few weeks ago, and he said: 

"We are in tlie bands of an organliatlon of crooks. Tlisy ura 
ptditlcians, generals, mannfactnrem of amaments aad JomnaUste. AH 
of them are anxlons for unUmlted eximidltim, aad fo on luv«titii>8 
scares to tenif^r tlie public and to terrtfr Mlnlsten of the Crown. ' ' 

I referred to the slang dictionary to see what was the meaning of 
"crooks." I was familiar with it only as the name of a very popular 
and very peaceful Member of this House. When I turned up the" 
meaning of this word in the dictionary I found that the same word 
'may very often represent very different things. I find tliat the 
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definition of "a crook" is — it is an ugly word — "» thief," "a swindler," 
"a man who gains his ends b; onoked wa^s." Let as translate Lord 
Welby's words. He says: 

"We ore in the hands of an organiiatkin of tfaiBvesl swlndlerol Ttfty 
are politicians; generals, manufacturers of amianients, and all of tbem are 
anxtaus for unlimited expenditure, all go on inventing scares to terrify 
the public and to terrify tbe Ministers of aie Crown." 

Admits Germany was Victim of FALaEHOon. 

That is an extremely serious charge to be made by a responsible 
ex-puldic servant like Lord Welby. Can it be snbstantiatedf I ven- 
ture to snbmit to tiiis House that it can be substantiated up to the 
hilt. We had a scare in 1909. That was not the first scare of the 
same character. If time would permit I could go through half a dozen 
previous scares and show that the features of each were precisely 
the same. They were all engineered during a time of trade depres- 
sion — and engineered for the purpose of forcing Oovemments to spend 
money in the provision of additional armaments. I am not going to deal 
at any length with the scare of 1909- It is so recent and the facts 
that later came to light were so remai^able that possibly the incidents 
are fairly well known. What was the state of trade in the ship- 
building world, and in many of the armament firms at the time when the 
scare was introduced? In the early part of 1909; Earl Cawdor, wbo 
presided at the Institution of Naval Architects, said: 

"During the past twdve montlis, with tbe exception of the 'Vanguard' 
building at Barrow, not one British battleship has been laid down in a 
private shipbuilding yard at home." 

The "Naval Annual" goes on to make a somewhat similar statement. 
I come to a statement made just about the same time hy a gentleman 
who at that time was a member of this House, but who has since 
been translated to other re^ons. He was then known as Sir Charles 
MaeLaren. He was tbe chairman and director of more than one of 
these armament firms. Sir Charles MaeLaren, at the annual meeting 
of John Brown & Co., of which he is chairman, said: 

"Things weN t>ad twelve months ages and be was sorry to say they 
were bad stiJL He hod seen no evidence of improvement during tbe past 
twelve months, and really there was very little evidence of distinct im- 
provement in the Immediate future." 

What was going on at the time of tU» exceptianal depveaskm? Why, 
ail these firms were engaged in increasing their capital, putting down 
new slipways, preparing for the time which they knew from past 
esperience, and their knowledge of instruments they were able to 
woi^, would come sooner or later. Just before tbe scare, Annstrmig, 

. Goc^lc 
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Whitworth & Co. had equipped a new gun-mounting shop with three 
erecting pita and ample storage room for ordnance; the Coventry 
Ordnance Works, Limited, had completed in 1908 their great gun- 
mounting estabhshment at Scotstoun. Messrs. Beardmore & Co., Lim- 
ited, with the aid of Vickers, Limited, had been iqaking extensions 
at Parkhead Works. All this time these men and their representatives 
were working behind the scene. The House will remember the Mul- 
liner incident. Mr. Mulliner was a director of the Coventry Ordnance 
Works. What is the Coventry Ordnance Works.' It is another name 
for John Brown & Co. The Cammel, Laird Company and the John 
Brown Company own most of the shares. Now, we had it on the 
authority of Mr. Mulliner himself that for three years before 1909 
he was constantly writing to tlie Government and appealing to them 
in other ways to spend more money upon armaments, and giving them 
information, which was afterward* found to be totally untrae, in rela- 
tion to what Germany was doing. I do not suppose that it is a very 
usual practice for Cabinet Ministers to interview commercial travelers 
and touts, but they made a departure on this occasion, and after three 
years of importunity, they enlisted the services of this gentleman, who 
was received by the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet; 
and then the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
came down to this House with that bogus story about the acceleration 
of the German program, and it hat tince come to light that their only 
authority mat the man whote work* were standing idle at that time, 
and who wot to anxiout to get Government work. The statement which 
the hon. member for Fareham (Mr. Arthur Lee) made himself re- 
sponsihle for at that time will not be very soon forgotten, A cry 
went up: "We want eight, and we won't wait"; and they did not wait, 
and then the contingent sliips were laid down, and they got the work. 
These are the very men who had been using this means to induce the 
public to spend money. 

Members of the Armament Ring. 

I find from the Navy League Annual, that before this scare the 
amount of private contracts for new construction was £7,000,000. The 
year I9IO-II was the first year of the new program, and in that 
year private contracts went up by £4,500,000, but there was no more 
work given to the Government dockyards; it all went to private con- 
tractors of the armament ring, who forced the Government into this 
expenditure. I remember my hon. friend the Member for Woolwich 
(Mr. Crooks) pleading with the then First Lord of the Admiralty 
for some work for Woolwich, Hon. Members smile at that, but there 
you have the painful illustration of how this system incidentally makes 
a man do a thing which he and his party utterly abhorred. But the 
First Lord would pve no part of the additional work to Woolwich. 
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It all went to increase the profits and the dividends of these private 
iirms. What do I find on examination of the balance sheets of the 
firms which constitute the armament cing? I find in the year before 
the scare Messrs. Vickcrs' profits amounting to £iZi,O00. Two years 
after that they were nearly double that amount. Every year, since 
the success of their intrigue their profits have gone up — £*74,0O0, 
X544,000, £745,000, £872,000. The precise figures of their profits 
for the last twelve months are uot yet obtainable, but they show 
another addition, so that their profits are increased by £500,000 a 
year as a result of the success of the scare they engineered four years 
ago. Now, what arc the other component parts of this ring? Let 
us take Armstrong's. That is the other firm in tliis ring of which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty spoke very affectionately some time 
ago. He said that tlic relations of the Admiralty with Vickers and 
another large firm in the trade are far more cordial than the ordinary 
relationstof business. That might be one reason why the representative 
of these firms was received in audience at a Cabinet Council. In the 
year of the scare Armstrong's profits amounted to £429,000. They 
went on mounting up until last year (1<>12) they had risen to £777,000 
with an increase in dividend. Another firm, Messrs. Beardmore, 
shows on examination of their profits exactly the same thing. In 1909 
their profits were £T2,0QQ; in 1911 they were three times that sum — 
£201,000. 

I have spoken of the armament ring. What is that ring.' It is a 
combination of four, or five— strictly speaking— of the principal firms 
engaged in this trade. Patriotism is not one of the distinguishing 
features of the trade methods of this great cotnbine. For instance, I 
find Messrs. Vickers have works at Barrow, Shefiield, Birmingham, 
but they do not confine themselves to this country. They have a yard 
in Placentia de las Armas, in Spain ; they have another place in Spezzia, 
in Italy. They are evidently taking time by the forelock. They antici- 
pate the promise of a Mediterranean squadron. It is no wonder that 
1 find the shares of Viekers, Armstrong & Co., Cammell, Laird & Co. 
went up on the Stock Exchange after the report of the First Lprd's 
speech. The ring has also an interest in the Whitehead Torpedo 
Factory in Fiume, in Austria- Hungary, and it is against Austria we 
are asked to lay down this Fleet in the Mediterranean. And, again, 
as the newspapers have reminded us so much in the last week or two, 
they have a place on the Volga, in Russia i indeed, they have two. 
They have also a shipyard in South America, and in anticipation of 
the development of the Canadian Navy, they have laid down works in 
Montreal. Another component part of the trust was tbere before 
them, and John Brown & Co. have what is going to he the largest 
shipyard in the world in New Brunswick. 
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Whitehead Torpedoes for Austria. 

I said patriotism is not a distinguishing characteristic of the meth- 
ods of these firms. As a matter of fact, these firms are not English. 
Their management is international and their shareholders are inter- 
national. For instance, I find on examination of the share lists of . 
Messrs. Vickers that they have shareholders living in Italy, Japan, 
Russia, Brazil, Cana<la, Australia, China, Spain, and Chili ; and, after 
all, I think we are entitled to say that these men are true internationals. 
Now I ask again, what is this armament ring? It comprises Vickers, 
Armstrong, John Brown, Cammell, Laird— the Coventry Ordnance 
Works is a subsidiary firm, Vickers, for instance, not only own works 
directly, but they are large controllers of the Wolseley Tool and Motor 
Company and the Electric and Ordnance Accessories Company. Messrs. 
Vickers not only own the business with which their name is associated, 
but they own quarter the shares of Whitehead & Co.'s torpedo manu- 
factory; and Whitehead ^ Co., torpedo manafaelarert, also have a 
large factortf in Austria building torpedoes to destroy the ships that 
Vickers are building now. So the shareholders of the armament ring 
can look forward witli equanimity to whatever happens. It is no 
matter to them whether it is an Austrian ship or a German ship or a 
British ship that sinks, they can throw np their hats and shout, 
"More ships, more profits, higher dividends." John Brown & Co. 
have great works at Sheffield with which their name is associated, 
they have a great shipping yard on the Clyde bank, and they have 
over seven-eighths of the shares of Thomas Firth & Sons, Limited, 
and half the shares in the Coventry Ordnance Works. But I may 
add that after the Mulliner incident this company changed their man- 
aging director. After the exposure of the means by which he suc- 
ceeded in engineering the naval scare of 1909 the Government came 
to the conclusion he was not the man who ought to be retained as 
managing director of the firm with which the Government had con- 
tracts; therefore Mr. Mulliner was discharged, and there was ap- 
pointed in his place an Admiral of the Fleet, with a salary of £7,000 
a year and seven years' engagement, John Brown are also associated 
with Beardmore; they interchanged two directors with Palmer's Ship- 
bnilding Company and Projectile Company, and they have one di- 
rector, in common with Hadfield Foundry, Limited, and with Canmiell, 
Laird & Co., so that when yon touch one of the firms of this ring 
you touch the others. Yon do not know, to use the words of the coster 
song, "Which is which, and which is the other," I come now to the 
shareholders. I find the trustee for the debenture holders in Vickers 
is Lord Sandhurst, who at the present time occupies the position of 
Lord Chamberlain. I find that the member for the Hallam Division 
of Sheffield (the Right Hon. Stuart-Wortley), who rose so prmnptly 
In the debate the other day — when the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
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auggested the possibility ot getting armor plate from abroad — in order 
to point out that there were great firma in this covintry who had been 
enconraged by the expectation of Government work to lay down ex- 
pensive plant. He practically said it would be a breach of faith on 
the part of the Government to take away from these people the ex- 
pectations they had been given. The right hoo. gentleman is a 
debenture trustee for Vickers, and he is oJao debenture trustee for 
Cammell, I^aird & Co. 

Even thb Church is Amono the Gbaftbrb. 

Now, rvko art the thareholdert? It would be too long for me 
to give more than a very short selection from the list, but I find that 
hon. Members in this House nre very largely concerned; indeed, 
it would be impossible to throw n stone on the Benches opposite 
without hitting a Member who is a shareholder in one or other of 
these firms. I am sorry for the sudden hilarity of my hon. friends, 
for the abareholders in these armament firms are not confined to Union- 
ist Members. I find that the bishops are very well represented. 
Among the shareholders in Armstrong's I find the name of an hon. 
Member opposite as the holder of 5,000 shares — the Member for 
Armagh (Sir J. Lonsdale), who asked seven questions in five weeks 
in 1909 — the scare year — as to when orders for gun-mountings would 
be placed. The hon. Member for Osgoldcroaa Division of Yorkshire 
(Sir J. C, Rickett) — I congratulate him on his election last week as 
hon. President of the Free Church Council— is the great Imperialist. 
I have often seen his portrait in the Jingo Press as that of a man 
who placed patriotism and Empire before all considerations of sordid 
selfishness. I find that he is the holder of 3,200 shares in John 
Brown's, and 2,100 shares in Cammell, Laird's. Another of the 
Members for Shefiield figures in practically every list, as he figures 
in every debate of this House when there is a possibility of more 
money being spent on arms and ships. I refer to the member for the 
Eccleshall Division (Mr. S. Roberts). He is a shareholder in John 
Brown's, a director of Cammell, Laird's, also debenture trustee of 
the Fairfield Company, and a shareholder in the Coventry Ordnance 
Works. 

It would hardly be fair to ignore the liberals aUogether. I find that 
a director of Palmer's is Lord Aberconway, and that a Liberal i^em- 
ber of this House is one of bis co-directors, the Member for the 
Bosworth Division of Leicester (Mr. H. D. McLaren). I spoke to 
the "Internationalism" of this, and I find the shareholders in Cammell- 
Laird include a considerable number of names with which I am not 
familiar. Another shareholder in Cammell-Laird is the representative 
of the Northern Dirision of Manchester (Sir C. E. Swann). I want 
to say one or two words about the Harvey Trust, which was formed 
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a few years ago, and which represented, I think, the most up-to-date 
and complete form of capitalist organization the world has ever seen. 
Its internationalism was complete. It was formed for the purpose 
of working certain rights in the manufacture of armor plate, and it 
combined together the interests in Britain of Vickers, Armstrong's, 
Beardmore's, John Brown's, Fairfield, CammcU-Laird, the Projectile 
Company, Palmer's, and Ha d fields- C oventry ; of half a dozen of the 
leading firms in the United States; of iirms in France, Italy, and 
Germany (Krupps). The directors were representatives of Beard- 
more's, John Brown's, Armstrong's, Vickers, Cammell-Laird's, the 
French Steel Company, Schneider's, and others, 

I find in the list of shareholders here the name of the present 
Colonial Secretary, and the name of the present Postmaster-General 
also figures as a shareholder in Armstrong's. I said something aboat 
the cosmopolitan character of the shareholders' list. Of course, in 
such a combination as the Harvey Steel Trust, it is only to be ex- 
pected that a large number of foreign names would appear. I referred 
a moment or two back to the case of the Admiral of the Fleet who 
had been appointed managing director of one of these undertakings. 
That is not the only instance in which men have been taken from the 
service of the Crown and placed directly in influential positions under 
this armament ring. There is, of course, a reason for it. I will not 
give it in my own words, but in those of a representative trade organ. 
There is a paper called "Amis and Explosives," devoted to the inter- 
ests of the armament trade, and in September last this paper wrote — 
and I ask the special attention of the House to the quotation, because 
it puts the matter far more clearly than I coald do: 

"Contractors naturally arc very keen to avail themselves of the services 
of prominent officers wtio have been associated with the work in which 
tlie contractors are intercEted. The chief thing is (hat they know the 
ropes, since the retired officer, who keeps in touch with his old comrades, 
is able to lessen some of these inconveniences, either by gaining early 
information of coming events, or by securing the ear of one who would 
not afford like favors to a civilian. . . . Kissing undoubtedly goes 
by favor, and some of the things tliat happen might be characterized as 
corruption. Still, judged by all fair tests the result is good. The organi- 
zation of facilities for supply is maintained through times of peace on an 
efficient and economical basis. Manufacturers do not make huge profits, 
and they are enabled to survey from year to year, and to be on hand 
in the case of national emergency," 

More Honorable Grafters. 

The thought of Armstrong's subsisting on a dividend of 12j^ per 
cent., and Vickers on 10 per cent., putting an equal amount to the 
reserve fund, is most affecting. Sir Andrew Noble, of the Royal 
Artillery, joined Armstrong's in its early days. He is now chairman. 
There are other eases. I come to what I think will be admitted as 
the most serious of these transfers, the case of Sir George Murray, 
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■who succeeded Lord Welby as Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, 
a position of great responsibility. Nothing can be more disastrous 
for the financial reputation of this country than that there should be 
a suspicion — I do not put it any higher — of the strict proEuty of 
men who are in the position of permanent head of this great Depart- 
ment. One cannot aroid suspicion being expressed in some quarters 
when a highly placed public servant takes his pension and immedi- 
ately after takes his seat upon a board having the closest business 
relations with the Government. Why did he go to the board of Arm- 
strong's? He is not an engineering expert; lie is not a naval expert. 
I add, in the words of "Arms and Explosives," "He knows the ropes. 
He keeps in touch with his old comrades. He can smootli away 
any inconveniences.'" I will not, as this paper does, characterize it 
as corruption. 

Then we have the case of Rear-Admiral Ottley, Naval Attach^ to 
Rnssia, Japan, France, United States, and Italy — so that he will 
"know the ropes" on both sides. He was Secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defenpe, and he went from a position like this, a respon- 
sible adviser of the Government on these important matters, to be the 
director of a firm which is making huge profits out of Government con- 
tracts. This was the man of whom "Excubitor" said, when he was writ- 
ing his articles on the Navy, that he "acquired, as Attach^, an intimate 
insight into the naval methods of foreign Powers. From all sources, 
home and foreign, facts, figures, deductions, and suggestions are con- 
tinually passing into the Naval Intelligence Department at Whitehall." 
Now we are arming against Italy, and this man, ex-secretary to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, director of Armstrong, Whitworth 
St Co., is also a director of Armstrong's Italian firm. Arm strong- Pos- 
zuoli, on the Italian coast. How can it be possible that naval secrets 
can be retained ? Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., of Newcastle and of 
Italy, are in possession of the most confidential facts in relation to the 
doings of both the Italian Government and the British Government, and 
it would require a great amount of business probity to prevent them 
disclosing the facts from the one branch of the firm to the other. 

Now turn to Vickers. Lord Sandhurst, who is the debenture trus- 
tee, was Under-Secretary for War in \8S6 and from 18P2 to 1895 in a 
Liberal Government. Then we come to a very interesting personality. 
Sir Lieutenant Trevor Dawson, He is managing-director of Vickers, 
lately acting as their superintendent of ordnance, and he is, of course, 
specially connected with their works at Spezzia, Italy, These men 
must have had the gift of prophecy and foresight. They must have 
known years ago that statements such as the one made by the First 
Lord would be made in this House. Sir Trevor Dawson is a director 
also of a steel foundry in Japan, so that, whether Japan be an ally of 
this country or not. they are going to be all right. He is also on the 
board of William Beardmore & Co. Yet the Navy talk about tender- 
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ing for contracts ! How can yoB get a tender from Vickers ? You are 
getting it from Armstrong, Wfaitworth & Co., and from William Beard- 
more & Co. The whole thing is a farce. I need not go through the 
list. There are dosens of them. There is not, as a matter of fact, a 
single large firm doing contract work for the Government which has 
not dther upon its board or in its service a man who has been in the 
service of the Government and who knows the ropes, and who, in the 
words of that extract from "Arms and Explosives," is hkely to he able 
to gain that various information which will be useful. I may just say 
a word about Hadfield's Steel Fomidry. They have a very distinguished 
major-general upon their staff, Major-General Brackenbnry. He was 
Director of Military Intelligence 1886-91) and he was a member of 
the Council of the Viceroy of India. He was President of the Ord- 
nance Committee, 1896-9, at the War Office; Director of Ordnance, 
1899-1904; and is a Vice-President of the National Service League. 

Wkrk Gkttinq Ready to Attack Germany. 

Yesterday the Nobel Trust decided to call in some hundreds of 
thousands worth of unsubscribed capital. Vickers, too, have announced 
that they are going to increase their share capital by £1,000,000. 
Why? The First Lord told us yesterday that their general trade had 
declined, and that they expected to be able to accelerate Government 
work on account of the greater scarcity of other kinds of work. Why, 
at a time like this, when, judging by the evidence, one would 
thinic that we were near the beginning of a period of trade de- 
pression, should these companies increase their capital by 
millions? They are jnst beginning now preparations for another 
scare, which will mature in two or three years' time, and if I have 
the opportunity of speaking in this place two or three years hence, I 
shall be able to repeat the facts and the instances associated with the 
previous scare down to the minutest detail. I said that the late First 
Lord stated that the relations between the Government and this arma- 
ment ring were more cordial than the ordinary relations of business. 
They are, indeed; and the Government have, during the last few years, 
brought forward evidence that they do appreciate the patriotic services 
these firms render to the Departments. One of the first acts of this 
Liberal Government was to ennoble Mr. Pirrie, of Harland & Wolff, 
and he is a debenture trustee of the Coventry Ordnance and John 
Brown & Company. You cannot touch one without touching the 
other. The ordinary man would never suspect that the great shipbuild- 
ing firm of Harland & Wolff had very much interest in armaments. 
All the ordinary man knows about Harland & WolfT is that it has 
built some of the great Atlantic liners. Mr. Hadfield, the chairman 
of a very successful company wbich for a great many years has never 
paid less than 20 per cent., was knighted in 1908. Lieutenant Trevor 
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Dawson, of Vickers, and of other firms in the ring, was made a 
knight In 1909- f may pass over the baronetcy which was given to 
the late Lord Fnrness, afterward followed by a peerage. Sir Charles 
MacLaren, chairman of one of the rings, was, as we know, ennobled. 
There are others. There is the caae of Lord Glenconner, who com- 
bines the positions of chairman of the Tharsis Sulphur and Copper 
Company and an influential shareholder in Nobels, with that of the 
High Commissioner of the Kirk in Scotland. I want to speak now 
with particular reference to Italy and Austria, because it is against 
Italy and Austria that we are asked to equip the Mediterranean 
Fleet. I have already referred to the fact that Vickera have works in 
association with the Viekers-Terni Company in Italy. They are also 
intevested in Whitehead's Torpedo Works at Fiume, in Hungary. The 
Vickers-Terni seem to be to Italy what Vickers is to Great Britain. 
The "Engineer" newspaper says they are not to be considered as a 
private company, but as a national institution working for national 
aims. The "Navy League Annual" for 1911 had this very illuminating 
paragraph : — 



In diplomacy we are supposed to be not on very good terms with 
Italy. It is necessary to spend milhons in building "Dreadnoughts" 
to protect our interests in the Mediterranean against the possible aggres- 
sion of Italy, and yet at the same time Italian warship building is 
indebted to the cooperation of British capital and resources. It is 
no nse going through the list. I could give a great many others. 
Therefore, if ever these ItaUan ships — let Heaven long delay the 
time ! — do come in confiict with our own ships, it will be British capital 
that mill be booming an both tidet. Just a word or two about Austria, 
as the position of Austria has assumed great importance from the 
statement made by the First Lord yesterday. Submarines and all the 
torpedoes used in the Austrian Navy, besides several of the new tea- 
planet, are made by the Whitehead Torpedo Works in Hungary. This 
firm has also a place at Weymouth. They are making torpedoes for ^e 
British Navy at Weymouth, and torpedoes with British capital in 
Hungary in order to destroy British ships. Tfiis reference appeared 
in Armstrong, Whitworth & Co.'s annual report in regard to their 
interests in Austrian torpedo works: — 



More M isre pre bent ations about Geemant. 

I want to refer very briefly to one other point. Members of Parlia- 
ment who are not directors of armament firms and not shareholders 
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cannot always avoid being influenced in their actions by the fact that 
they have in their constituency those who are interested. I make no 
personal imputation whatever upon the honesty of the Hon. Member 
whose words I am going to quote. I am qaite sure that he regrets the 
action I am now going to describe as much as any man possibly conld. 
We have in this House some half-dozen Members who represent dock- 
yard constituencies, or in whose constituencies are firms who employ 
a large number of men who, under existing conditions, depend for their 
livelihood upon naval expenditure. The Hon. Member who represents 
the Brightaide Division of Sheffield (Sir J. Tudor Walters) is in such 
an unfortunate position. He was addressing his constituents on July 
81, 1907, and it appears that there had been complaints that he had 
not been getting sufficient orders from the Admiralty and from thv War 
Office for Sheffield, and he was being compared with his predecessor to 
his own disadvantage in this respect. This is what he said in a public 
speech in his constituency: — 

"When he secured from the Government a large order for SliefGeld, 
he was not so simple as to go shouting about it in the House of Com- 
mons. If you shout you eaiinot do mucli. If you want to accomplish 
things, you have to go to work quietly and carefully. It is not for me 
to shout about orders. It fa for me to go to the War Office and the 
Admiralty and get them," 

Nobody, I think, can help feeling sympathy with a Member of Par- 
liament who is compelled, like a commercial bagman, to go to the War 
Office and the Admiralty begging for orders because the maintenance of 
his seat depends on his success in that direction. Wliat can I sug- 
gest as a way out of the difficulty? The first suggestion I make is 
that something must be done to get out of the clutches of these crooks, 
swindlers, and thieves, politicians and generals, makers of armaments. 
It is also important we should give some practical proof of our desire 
that this naval expenditure should end. In spite of the high-sounding 
words uttered by successive First Lords of the Admiralty in favor of 
a reduction of naval armaments, nothing practical has been done. The 
right Hon. gentleman spoke some time ago about a naval holiday, but it 
nrat Hated in ike lait naval debate in the Reichstag that there never 
had been any proposal made by this Government for the reduction of 
international armaments. If this profession means anything at all, 
let the Government give it practical shape. Year after year we hear 
statements in Germany and France, as well as in this country, about the 
wasteful expenditure on armaments. Not long since our present Foreign 
Secretary said that if this thing went on there could be only one of 
two possible results: either a Enrope knee^deep in blood or bankrupt 
European nations. What is the use of such talk? Is European states- 
manship so bankrupt that it cannot find any means of giving practical 
expression to what everybody professes to be their desires? 

We have been told by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
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is the most favorable moment in the last twenty years for doing this. 
When we opened our newspaper last New Year's morning and read 
his New Year's message to the nation, some of us hoped, and were for a 
moment inclined to believe, that the present Chancellor of the Ez' 
chequer was at last going to have the courage of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill. But we have been disappointed. What did he say? — 
"The most favorable moment for the last twenty years." 

And he went on to say : — 

"(Jnless Liberalism seizes this favorable opportunity it will be false 
to its noblest traditions, and those who hove the n>iisi^1enees of liberal- 
ism in their eharge will be written down for all time ns having betrayed 
their trust." 

Are Ministers to be written down for all time as having betrayed 
their trust? I have noticed what has been to me a very painful change 
during the last week or two in the attitude of two or three Liberal 
journals upon this question. I do not hesitate to mention names — 
the "ManehestKr Guardian," the "Nation," and the "Daily News and 
I^eader." Three months ago they were speaking on this question in a 
way which gave satisfaction to all of us. But they have been practi- 
cally silent during the last few weeks, and last week the "Nation" 
dismissed the whole question in one short paragraph in the news topics. 
What is the meaning of that? I think the explanation is that press- 
ure has been brought to bear upon these people to remain silent. Ap- 
peals may have been made to them, pointing out the present precarious 
position of certain other questions. I am as ardently anxious to see 
Home Rule placed on the Statute Book as any Member of this House, 
but you can pay too high a price even for that. Whatever may be the 
fate of the Government, I, for one, and I speak practically for all my 
colleagues, will not g^ve one vote in this House during the present ses- 
sion, whatever the consequences may be, whicli can be construed by any 
stretch of imagination as being in support either of the amount of these 
Estimates or of the policy foreshadowed by the First Lord yesterday. 
Really it is time that we changed all this wasteful expenditure. It is 
time we began to realize that a beautiful school is a grander sight than 
a battleship — a contented and prosperous peasantry than gr^at bat- 
talions. It is time we began to re.tlize that 



The Prime Minister stated some weeks ago that the solution of this 
question was in the hands of international democracy. It is so. The 
peoples of the world have in the past trusted to kings, nobles, and 
plutocrats, and each of them has failed. It is now for the people to 
trust themselves. The workers of the world have no animosities; they 
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have DO jealousies; they have no diverse interests. All the; want is 
freedom to work and the right to esjoy the fraits of their labor. I 
say again we echo, in the same sentjmezita as onr comrades in the 
French Parliament and the Gemus Reichstag, onr detenninatjon to 
do what we can to change nationaJl opinion and national ideas upon 
this question, and I do not despair of our doing so. The dawn conies 
slow — how slow! — but it does come, and I believe that out of the 
chaos and strife that now prevail there are rising brighter and better 
times, when nation will no more lift up its head against nation, and 
when all the people of the earth will realize that of all the great and 
priceless blessings of humanity, the greatest of all is peace. 
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New Lij^t on the Causes of the War 

Dr. F. C. Contbease, Famous Oxford Scholar, Radically Revises 
His Opinions and Franklt Rebtateb His Pot 



The foUtming Utter of Dr. FTederiek Cornieallu Conybeare vyai addrestfd 
to a friend m America, and is reprinted here in itg original form. The 
author « a Fellov) of the Briliak Academy, Officier iFAcadtmie; Hon. Doc. 
Theologiw Oieaten; Hon, LL.D., 81, Andrevg; Member of the Armenian 
Academy of Venice, etc. He ie aXto the aathor of mimeraui works on Ar- 
menian texts and theological tub^ecte, including "The Roman Catholic Church 
in International Politics" and "Th» Hiiloricity of Christ." The letter appeared 
in "The Vital Urue," to which credit w due for its republication here. — Ed. 

OKford, 5, 3, 15. 
My Dear 

Many thanks for your last letter. I will come to that presently, 
for your own attitude and the treatment of Poles in Prussia and much 
else we have written to each other about are things on the fringe of the 
vital questions I want to treat of in this letter, I feel that I owe 
it to you to write this, for I know that you will understand my feel- 
ings. In August and September and October I felt so sure that 
England had all the right on her side and Germany all the wrong, 
that I hardly troubled to read the diplomatic documents given in 
the English, German, French and Russian books. At the beginning 
of October my attention was first drawn to the Emperor's corre- 
spondence with the Tsar, and I realized then that he had made a 
sincere effort for peace in the days July 28-31, and you perhaps saw 
my acknowledgment of the same in the New York Nation. I am 
■not the man to see clearly a point in favor of the enemy and to conceal it. 

Next I got M. P. Price's "Diplomatic History of the War," which 
gives all the diplomatic dispatches, and correlates them with one an- 
other and with contemporary events so far as these were ascertainable 
from Renter's telegrams, newspaper correspondents abroad, etc. The 
book is temperately written, without bias or fiag-waving, and I com- 
mend it to your notice. The points that are driven into me by a perusal 
of it and of all the documents are these:— 

Feanz Ferdinand's Austria. 

1. That in the days 23-38, July, Berlin made a great mistake in 
DOt obliging Franz Joseph to withdraw, or rather moderate, his note 
to Sfirvia. I quite realize what a testy, obstinate, autoritaire and some- 
what senile old gentleman your foreign office had to deal with in him, 
and t know how mistaken our press is in supposing that he consults 
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Berlin before he acts. On this occasion he took the bit in his teeth, 
probably aided by that arch-oppressor, the Magyar Tisza. On the 
other hand I recognize the provocation under which Austria was. The 
murdered Grand Duke was a sensible fellow, whose ambition, I believe, 
was to conciliate the small Slav nations of Austria- Hungary. He would 
have grouped the Slovaks with Moravia and Bohemia and have been 
crowned their King at Prague. He would also have grouped Bosnia- 
and Herzegovina with Croatia, and have been crowned at Agram. The 
dual monarchy would thus have become a quadruple one. The Germans 
in Hungary would, as far as possible, have been like other nationalities 
rescued from the Magyar and incorporated with Vienna. Roumania 
would have been drawn inside the Austrian Bund and the Roumanians 
of Hungary added to her. She could not have continued Ut stand alone, 
and as her trade with Germany is great and her natural antipathy to 
Russia equally great, she would have formed a permanent alliance with 
.the great group system on her western side. Just because he was a 
constructive statesman, the Archduke was murdered, for his accession 
to the throne would have been the death-knell of Pan-Slav ambitions 
in Austria- Hungary. Possibly Bulgaria and Servia would have joined 
on same terms. If Germany wins in this war she will, I hope, constrain 
Austria- Hungary to reform themselves in some such way as I have 
sketched out, for it is vital to Germany to keep Austria- Hungary to- 
gether, and to keep her together you must put the Magyar into his 
place. If she wins she will also have to group Polish Galicia and 
Russian Poland and East Posen together and give them some home 
rule show of their own ; the Poles are so thoroughly latinized that their 
sympathies would always lie with Vienna and South Germany, rather 
than with Russia. The German Empire on the west of this great 
congeries would act as a center of gravity to it, and I am not sure that 
the whole might not have been drawn into the German customs union. 
It is then, in my opinion, a terrible pity the Archduke was murdered, 
certainly if my idea of his policy is correct. 

Sir Edward's Secret. 

3. Sir Edward Grey hadj behind our backs, mortgaged our fleet, 
our only serious arm, to France vnconditionally. I believe only Asquith 
and two or three other members of the Cabinet were in this secret. The 
public knew, in a vague way, of the Triple Entente, but no one sus- 
pected that Grey's diplomacy had left us no choice of our quarrels, and 
that tve were, by it, as much laaheit to Russia's chariot wheels as France. 

Servia as a Lever. 

3. In spite of the alBnity of Servian language and religion to 
Russian, I do not believe Petersburgh cared for Servia, save as a lever 
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with which to disintegrate Austria. Bulgaria ia as close to Russia in 
these ways, yet was cynically sacrificed by Russia after the war with 
Turkey, partly because she came out of it stronger than Russia liked, 
and partly because she did not serve so well as a lever against Austria. 
To go a step farther back, Austria courted risk in this danger in 19O8 
by not getting consent of signatory powers of Berlin treaty of 1878, 
before she threw off the suzerainty of Turkey, and the Kaiser, like a 
foolish fellow, went and crowed over Russia when she had climbed 
down in a case where for once she was not wrong. 

Sazonof's Victim, 

4. When the crisis began on July 24, Sazonof and Camboo at 
once set to work to drag Grey by his heels into "complete solidarity" 
with Russia and France in the coming conflict Had Grey only followed 
the advice of Buchanan, our Ambassador in Russia, we would not have 
gone in ; for the latter told Sazonof straight out that "England's inter- 
ests in Servia were nil, and a war on behalf of that country would never 
be sanctioned by British public opinion." Instead of adhering to this 
advice, sensible in itself and truly reflecting the feelings of most 
of our cabinet, of our Parliament and electorate. Grey set himself to 
follow Sazonof, who has had him in his waistcoat pocket for a long 
time past. I give him credit for having wanted peace, but Sazonof 
worked on this side of him and got him to believe that Germany would 
back down if he assured Lichnowsky (as he did on July 29, see White 
Paper 69) that England, if the war spread, would go in with France 
and Russia. The stupid ass could not sec that Sazonof, once assured 
of English support, of English money and fleet, would steam straight 
ahead and set himself to provoke the Kaiser to declare war. Thus in- 
stead of securing peace as he hoped, he took the very Jine that must 
lead to war. 

The Inexorable Sazonof 

5. Germany was quite ready to take on France and Russia if 
they gave her a chance, but did not want to take on us as well ; and that 
is why Bethmann Hollweg, on the afternoon of July 29, as soon as 
he heard of the hostile attitude Grey had taken up to Lichnowsky 
(see our White Paper 89) sent in hot haste to Goschen at 11 p.m. to 
make a bid for our neutrality (White Paper 85), and the same night at 
9 A.M. to Sazonof (ibid., 97). That Count Pourtalfes, a man whom, 
from all I have read about him, I should dearly like to meet, "com- 
pletely broke down" in this interview and "appealed to Sazonof to make 
some suggestion which he could telegraph to the German Government 
as a last hope," proves how anxious Germany was to keep the peace at 
this time. But Sazonof already knew from Paul Cambon of Grey's 
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virtual ultimatum (ibid., 89) to Lichnowsky, and was inexorable. The 
more Germany yielded, tlie more provocative and imperious he became. 

PROVOCATITB MoBILIZ&TIOH. 

6. Germany's one aim now was to avoid a war in which England 
would almost certainly join, "drawn in," as Grey puts it, by his secret 
agreement with France and through France with Bussia. Accordingly 
Germany accepted any terms from Sazonof and urged Austria to accept 
them. Sazonof (ibid., 133) admits to de Etter that Austria accepted 
them and had done so already when he mobilized against Germany, 
I believe with the express intention of provoking the Kaiser to war, 
in which (with the help of the war party in Berlin) he succeeded. 

GxBV Threatens to Bebion. 

7. Meanwhile Grey had great difficidty with the Cabinet, a ma- 
jority of whom flatly refused to go to war with Germany over Servia 
and preferred to throw over Grey's naval and other agreements with 
France (which on July SO Cambon urged Grey to execute without 
delay, see White Paper 105). Grey threatened to resign, but on July 
31 agreed to stay on until it was known if Germany would respect 
or not Belgium neutrality, as to which, on July 29 (White Paper 85), 
the German Chancellor had spoken ambiguously. If he really feared 
that France would violate it he should have demanded of us an assur- 
ance that we would defend it vi et armtt against France. We could 
not have refused such an assurance. But Belgian neutrality was the 
only thing the majority in our Cabinet really cared about, and unless 
it — a small country — was violated by Germany, a big one — the English 
people could not be relied upon to join in any war. Nothing else ap- 
pealed to them in the least, and not a soul had any idea that Germany 
had already offered to respect Belgium. Accordingly on the afternoon 
of July 81 Goschen sounded von Jagow about Belgium, and he could 
not answer without consulting the Kaiser and the Chancellor. The 
Kaiser, ever anxious to keep us out (and probably aware also that 
Russia would retire across the golden bridge he had built as soon as 
ever she learned that we were going to be neutral and not help her in 
her designs) ordered Lichnowsky to offer to respect Belgium and also 
to guarantee integrity of France and of French colonies, to offer, in 
short, any conditions in order to keep us out. Our Cabinet in its turn 
anxious only to get from Germany a favorable answer about Belgium 
and to be able to keep the peace with Germany, met early on August 1 
and drew up a memorandum about it, which Grey was to submit to 
Lichnowsky. There was perhaps some one in the Cabinet who pointed 
out that to challenge Germany to respect Belgium, after signifying our 
intention of supporting France anyhow, was a work of superer<^ation. 
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It iras in effect to say; "I am going to war anyhow with yon," and at 
the same time: "I wilt go to war with you if you touch Belgium." The 
Germans would probably answer: "We may as well be hanged for a 
sheep' aa for a lamb, and if we, anyhow, have to fight you, why 
should we forego the military advantages of going through Belgium?" 

That Famous No. 133. 

In our White Paper No. 123 may be read Grey's own abstract of his 
conversation with Lichnowaky. At about 1.30, on August I, Lichnowsky 
freely offered to respect Belgium and also to guarantee the integ- 
rity of France and of her colonics, although France (who really ' 
needed a strait waist-coat to keep her out of a quarrel, which was not 
hers) could not complain, if she was beaten, of Germany helpiog herself 
to some of her colonies. Grey might have said to Lichnowsky that he 
could not barter our neutrality against an undertaking by Germany 
to respect Belgium, seeing that it was anyhow Germany's duty to 
respect Belgium. However, our Cabinet was in a bartering mood, and 
they only wanted an excuse for not going to war with Germany. Lich- 
nowsky therefore adopted the bartering tone and so did Grey, Grey 
evidently expected Lichnowsky to offer no sort of terms, and when 
Lichnowsky made the proposals as he did, and furthermore besought 
him to formulate any conditions on which England would consent to be 
neutral. Grey refused all on the pretext of keeping bis hands free (see 
No. 133). Lichnowsky must have gone away with the conviction that 
Grey anyhow wanted war. 

Germany's Proposals Concealed from the Cabinet. 

Now our Cabinet plainly expected Grey to report to them at once 
any disposition to yield, if Germany showed signs of it. He knevr that 
if he reported Lichnowsky 's proposals, the Cabinet would jump at them, 
and then he would be unable to execute his secret bond to France and 
Russia. What did be do? He told none of his colleagues of them 
on August 1, and when the Cabinet met next morning, August 3, he 
concealed them from the entire Cabinet, as he did from the House 
of CiHumons next day, August 3. By doing so, he precipitated us into 
this war; I say he tricked us into war; us, a generous people (who— 
except for a few rabid chauvinists on the Tory side — were averse to 
war with Germany with whom we were for the first time since Agadir 
on cordial terms) into war with you. Take my word for it. Grey will, 
in good time, be running for his life over this sinister business. Bis- 
marck, In 1870, modified a telegram In order to provoke that owl Louis 
Napoleon into a declaration of war; Grey deliberately concealed from 
his colleagues and from Parliament overtures made by Lichnowsky, 
which would have been accepted at once; but for Grey's action Belgium 
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would not have been turned into a shambleB, and in all probability 
Russia would have professed her satisfaction that Austria had accepted 
her terms (dictated by Sazonof to Pourtales at 2 a. m. on July 30) and 
have shut up. I consider that Grey acted more criminally than Bis- 
marck ever did. 

Sir Edward's "Hard Lying," 

8. Mark the sequel. War ensued over Belgium, and weeks of it 
ensued before any one knew of the interview given in White Paper 123. 
As soon, however, as Parliament met on August 27, Keir Hardie, who 
.spotted it, asked Grey whether he had submitted Lichnowsky's pro- 
posals to the Cabinet and why they had not been made the basis of 
peace with Germany. Grey in Ills answer acknowledged that he had 
disclosed it to no one at the time, and excused himself on the ground 
t^iat I.jchnowsky in No. 123 was speaking de guo and without au- 
thority from Berlin. He acknowledged that Lichnowsky was actuated 
in making these proposals by a sincere desire for peace with us, but de- 
clared tlint Berlin in the background was sincerely working for war. 
And yet he must have been well aware that Lichnowsky was acting on 
instructions from Berlin, as Lichnowsky's three dispatches sent to 
Berlin about that interview at 1:15 p. M., 5:30 p. m. and 8:30 P. M. on 
August 1 sufficiently prove. Moreover had Grey not known that Lich- 
nowsky's proposals were authoritative and bound the German Govern- 
ment, he would never have wired them at once to Goschen, lest the 
latter should get at cross purposes with our foreign office in the matter. 
All Grey's answers to Keir Hardie on August 27 are thus a model of 
hard Ijfing, suppre»»io veri and tuggettio falsi. Naturally the House 
of Commons, having been utterly hoodwinked by him, applauded. Pre- 
senflg they will tend him to the gallows. I doubt if even Asquith 
knew of this crime, for on August 6 he based his whole argument on 
White Paper 85, but if he really was Grey's accomplice, he will awing 
too. I fancy I-loyd George — a plastic tool in Grey's hands — begins 
to smell a rat, for he is going about the country now protesting loudly 
that he and the English democracy could and would never have been 
induced to go to war except by the aggression on Belgium. And that 
was certainly so. Look at last Saturday's "Economist," edited by that 
decent fellow Hirst, and you will read how the whole business com- 
munity in London and elsewhere suddenly swing round in favor of 
war on August 5, having till then abhorred the idea of war with 
Germany. 

OVK AfiCHE FOB Every 500 Soloiers. 

p. Afi^ this shows what a calamitous error it was for Germany to 
invade through Belgium. It was bad enough for the Kaiser to send 
his ultimaluiA on August 1, instead of waiting to see if Russia would 
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not send him one, as she might very likely have done, though I doabt 
if without being fairly certain of ns she would have done so, cer- 
tainly not had we declared our neutrality in time. The Belgium popu- 
lace were sure to assail the invading army ; that led to terrible escessea ; 
and the wringing of large fines out of the poor starving population has 
accumulated in Italy — of which I read the papers — and in America a 
bitterness against Germany which a more generous and humane treat- 
ment of Belgium would have avoided. Of course I do not believe all 
the atrocities retailed in our papers. Allowing one apache for every 
500 soldiers that went through Belgium yon would get 2,000 of them, 
and that would explain as much of the stories as is likely to he true. 
You cannot avoid a sprinkling of apaches in every army, and the re- 
marks of the authors of the History of the Boer War compiled for the 
German General Staff about the atrocities our men were accused of !n 
the Transvaal (not only abroad but in England) are sound and full of 



"This Sinister Liar, Grey." 

10. I trust that Germany will respect the "positively formal assur- 
ance (made on August 4 in London) that, even in the case of armed 
conflict with Belgium, Germany will, under no pretence whatever, 
annex Belgium territory." I believe on that basis and on an under- 
taking of Germany to evacuate France, Wilson could restore peace be- 
tween our two countries to-morrow, and put an end to all this useless 
murder. 

One thing we must in$ut on over here it that tkit tinitter liar, Greg, 
wko forever ha* peace on hit lipt and roar in hit heart thovld go. We 
cannot trutt him and kit accomplice Saeonof to imube peace for England. 

That Press Campaign. 

11. I have said nothing of another side of the whole wretched mat- 
ter, that is of the wicked press campaign which for years preceded 
this war in both countries. Too many, even sensible. Englishmen had 
derived from it the feeling that Germany wanted to attack us, 
and for that reason were ready to condone our attacking her, in case 
Prance was at war with her. I am not surprised if the suspicions 
Germans entertained of our desire to "down" Germany at the first 
opportunity, seem to them to have been veriiled by this war. In point 
of fact, that was uppermost in English minds all through, and what 
has poured over two millions of our youth into the army, was very re- 
spectable wrath at the treatment of Belgium. Nothing else would 
have rallied the nation to the government. Grey had repeatedly as- 
sured the country that our entente with Russia and France was in no 
way directed against Germany. 
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EiNQ L£opold'-s Advice. 

13. I don't know if yon sent me Sernatcin's fac similes of sundry 
"military converBations" between our military attach^ at Brussels and 
the Belgium Generals. The first is an outline of a conversation, 
at the end of it the word fin (preceding name of month) only 
implies that it was held at that date. The printed copy turns fin 
into fim and this is translated concluded, making it appear to be a 
diplomatic instrument or treaty, with binding power, which it was 
not. It is a mere ^bauche, as is also the next document. Fini could 
anyhow in French not mean concluded or ratified as Bernstein seems 
to think, but only the explicit you put at end of a hook. No doubt in 
the second document our military attache proposes to land English 
troops to defend Belgium in case she were invaded whether Belgium 
asked for them or not, but there is no evidence that any agreement in 
that sense was reached by our Foreign Office. I much doubt it and our 
Foreign Office denies it. It is a pity that the Belgiuma did not follow 
the advice of Leopold II., given 25 years ago, and put up an army, 
like Switzerland, suitable to their population and means ; for then tbe 
German staff would never have planned forcing the Meuse, defended 
as it would have been by 100,000 men, at the outset of a campaign. 
They knew quite well that we as guarantors of their country's neutrality 
were in the position of a man who, having £,5, hacks a bill for a million 
sterling. 

And now I have said not all it was in my mind to say, but as much 
as you will want to read. You are free to show this letter to any one 
you like and even print it if you like. I do not see that any barm 
could result from my opinions being known, and I air them very freely 
here, already at two meetings of University tutors and the other night 
before the Fabians. I am writing a pamphlet on Grey for the Labor 
League. Meanwhile we must go on lighting it out, but I hope not for 
long. Ever yours sincerely, 

F. C. CONTBEAM. 
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A Letter to Lord Northdilfe 

Br A. G. Garvin, Editor London "Nkws," 

Lord NortheHfft U the ownar of the "Lfmdon Timtt," tht "DaSif MaiF' 
(eommoTtij) called th« "Daily ^^'''J and the "Evening Ifswi." He u ths 
controlling factor in the "Nowoja Wremja," the leading paper in Ruieia, the 
"Matin" of Parie, and owner of the "Daily MaiF' publithed in Parie. He it 
alio betieoed to have intereste in leveral important American paperi, and 
tuppliei the cable newt to a number of paper* jmbtithed in Ifew York and 
eltewhere. He endeavored to ttart a "DaUy Mail" in Berltn, tome yeart ago, 
but met icifh no encoaragement, and thenceforward devoted ail hit energy 
through hit variout organt to involving OermoMy and German polieiet in *iu- 
picion throughout the leorld. Lord Northcliffe, head of the Harmmorth 
Prett, it Ike man who poitoned public opinion «n England and the United 
Statet againit Oermanv, and together vHth Sir Edward Orey, Delcatti, Poin- 
cari, Sazanoff and Iwolrky, it held by a great many m«n, even in England, at 
reipontible for the pretent terrible world^t vtar. It it well to ditcredit ail war 
reporti emanating from tke Barmtworth Prett at they appear in American 
papert. King Edviard made Wm a peer for hit thare in the effort* to Hir up 
trouble and to dettroy the (German nation. In London hit name it execrated 
by many and he it pertonally held in gener<U contempt, — £i>> 

My Lord, 

This is not a time when I should wish to write to yon or about 
you, for there is something indecent at such a moment in inflicting the 
old battle-cries on the public But you have chosen to issue a book of 
newsp^ier scraps the object of which is to cover yourself and the 
Daily Mail with honor as the true prophets of the war and Tke Daily 
Netvt and other representatives of Liberalism with odium as the false 
prophets of peace. To let such a challenge pass would be a wrong to 
the cause which this journal holds sacred, and therefore, unwillingly, 
I address you. 

Your claim to be the true prophet of the war does not call for 
dispute. It has always been your part to prophesy war and cultivate 
hate. There is nothing more tempting to the journalist than to be 
an incendiary. It is the short cut to success, for it is always easier 
to appeal to the lower passions of men than to their better instincts. 
There is a larger crowd to address, and j^ou have never deserted the 
larger crowd. The student of your career will find it difficult to 
point to anything that you have done and to say "Here Lord 
Northcliffe sacrificed his journalistic interests for the common good, for 
the cause of peace, for some great human ideal that brought no grist 
to his mill; here he used his enormous power not to enrich himself 
but to enrich the world." But he will have no difficulty in pointing 
to the wars you have fomented, the hatreds you have cultivated, the 
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c&nses yon have deserted, the sensations, from the Pekin falsehood to 
the Amiens falsehood about the defeat of the British Army, that yon 
have spread broadcast. You have done these things, not because of any 
faith that was in you, not because of any principle you cherished. Yon 
have done them because they were the short cut to success — that success 
which is the only thing you reverence amidst all the mysteries and 
sanctities of hfe. 

"NoTBINH." 

If one could find in yoa some ultimate purpose, even some whole- 
some and honest hate, you would present a less pitiful spectacle to the 
world. You would at least he a reality. But you are nothing. In «11 
this great and moving drama of humanity you represent no idea, no 
passion, no policy, no disinterested enthusiasm. Like Mr. Lowell's 
candidate you 

scent wich pays ttte best an' then 
Go into it baWheaded. 

When you preached war against the Boers it was not that yoa hated 
the Boers or loved England: it was only that yau understood how to sell 
your papers. When you preached war against France, told her that 
we would toll her in "mud and blood" and give her colonies to Ger- 
many, it was not that you had any rooted antagonism to France, but 
that you knew how to exploit the momentary passions of the British 
mob. When you called for reprisals against Eussia over the North Sea 
incident it was not that you did not know that there had been a miS' 
take, but that you knew that a cry for war was a good newspaper thrill. 
When last spring you set all your papers from The Times downward 
prophesying "civil war" and went to Ulster to organize your origade 
of war correspondents and triumphantly announced that hostilities were 
about to begin, it was not that you cared for Unionism or hated Home 
Rnle. You care for neither and have coquetted with both. It was 
only that you thought that Parliament was going to be beaten and that 
you could be the prophet of red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 
Even your loves are rooted in hates as meaningless as your loves. When 
you covered the Kaiter with adulation, called htm "Oar friend in need," 
and pleaded for an alliance with Germany, it wai only to make your 
gotpel of war Tvith France more effective. In a word, yon have been 
the incendiary of journalism for twenty years — a man ever ready to 
tet the morid m a blaze to make a newspaper placard. 

Mr. F. E. Smith's Tribute 

And as you have been the preacher of war abroad so you have been 
the preacher of discord and hate at home. There is not a movement 
of our time to which you have contributed one idea, one peaceful in- 
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Huence, one conatant loyalty. When you thought the Insurance Bill 
was popular you supported it ; when you thought it was going to be 
unpopular yon travestied it, misrepresented it, and organized the 
servant girls and the duchesses to resist it. When the Progressives 
were assured of victory in 1904 you were their champion; when you 
saw the tide had turned in 1007 you turned a stream of virulent slander 
against them and headed the most infamous campaigTi in all the annals 
of our public life. 

Do you say that this b malice dictated by party feeling? You 
are mistaken. I am conscious of no feeling for you except scorn, and, 
I think, a little pity, for indeed a life like yours is a thing for pity. 
But lest anyone should think that I am prejudiced, let me call Mr. 
F. E. Smith as a witness. This is what he said of you on August 5, 
1911: 

I remember, a few years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain introduced Ms 
Tariff Reform proposals the Daily MaU said it was opposed to them be- 
cause they constituted a stomach tax. Well, being at that time very 
young and simple, I thought they must be right. A few days later I 
opened the Daily Mail and read "Mr, Chamberlain's great campaign. 
Triunph of Tariff Reform. Necessity of taxes on com to cement the 
Empire." Well, I, lilce the Daily Mail, have always had a mind open 
to conviction. So I said "Certainly," and I spent four or five years in 
backing up the DaOy Mail over that. Well, I opened the Daily Mail 
aliout three months ago and I read the leading article, and it said "Tariff 
Reform is dead." Where are we? ... No one has followed them 
more faithfully than I have. When tliey said to me "Don't buy Trust 
soap," I didn't. When tliey told me there had been a massacre in Pekin 
I bought crepe. 1 think it is rather hard lines that in the middle of my 
political life T should be left with only two subjects on which I can give 
tbem ungrudging support — "Standard" bread and sweet peas. I can 
understand and even admire their desire to preserve an ancient barony 
from contamination. 

That is what your friends think of you. What is there left for your 
foes to say? Indeed, the late Lord Salisbury said the final roord about 
you long ago. The "Daily Mail," he mid, mas "written by office boyt 
for office boys," and though you have soared to The Times since then, 
you have only succeeded in dyeing it with the colors of the office boy's 
mind. For just as it was the Daily Mail which proclaimed the massa- 
cre of Pekin, so it was The Times that proclaimed the rout of. the 
British Army. 

And yoo charge "Mr. Cadbury's Daily Nens" with "horrible com- 
mercialism." Mr. George Cadbury has ceased his connection with 
The Daily News for years past, and you know it, but it pleases you 
to strew the pages of the Daily Mail and the Evening News with 
venomous allusions to his name. In the abysses of your mind you 
discover that that name appeals to some poor prejudice or some vulgar, 
ignorance. Perhaps you are right. But the record of George Cad- 
bury can be left to the judgment of his countrymen. His work is 
known. Your work, too, is known. I think I know on which side 
the scales of judgment will fall. 
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Wht Wk Worked For Pkack 

But yon say that we prophesied peace. Yes, we not only prophe- 
sied peace, but we worked for peace, juat as you prophesied tear and 
niorked for war. We lost and you won. And you rejoice io the vic- 
tory that has made Europe b shambles. Is it really a matter for 
rejoicing? A millioD men have died on the battlefields of Europe 
already and a million more will die. Millions of lives are being broken, 
millions of poor homes darkened by death and suffering. Is this 
really a subject for a newspaper advertisement? Do not suppose 
that we could not have preached war, too. It is the easiest thing in 
the world. It makes you popular, it brings you readers — as you know. 
It is so much simpler to bum down than to build up, and a fool can 
light a powder barrel. The crowd will run to a fire, but it will never 
run to see the builder add stone to slow stone. No, we did not work 
for peace because it paid. It does not pay to go against the popular 
tide. No one knows that so well as you who talk of the "horrible 
commercialism of The Dailg Neict" and who have spent your life in 
an infamous servitude to the changing passions of the hoor. We 
worked for peace because we believed that that was the duty of a 
responsible journal. We worked for peace because we wanted to see 
a better and a juster world, because we believed that the fulcrum of 
human society is international cooperation and not international en- 
mity, that civilization cannot coexist with barbarism, that war would 
ruin all the hopes of that social readjustment, that alleviation of the 
lot of the poor, that was the purpose for which The Daily News was 
founded and for which, whatever its failures, it has lived. 

Was It a Lost Causb ? 

And who shall say that in working for peace we were working for 
a lost cause? It was not a lost cause. Did Mr. Bonar Law believe 
it was a lost canse when he made that memorable speech in November, 
1911, in which he repudiated the doctrine of the inevitable war, re- 
called how in past years there had been prophecies of "inevitable" 
wars with Russia which had not taken place, showed how the per- 
spective of the world was constantly changing, and declared that if 
war took place it would be due not to any irresistible natural laws, 
but to the want of human wisdom? Were we wrong in working to 
strengthen that human wisdom or were you wrong in working to 
destroy it? You yourself had moments of penitence. Only latt year 
you published in the Evening Nent a eulogium of the Kaiser far more 
extravagant than anything that ever appeared in these columns — a 
eulogium in jehich you spoke of that "gallant gentleman's" efforts for 
the peaceful development of hit country, of his just ambitiotis, of kit 
tsord "lekich mas better than many another's bond," and of the respect 
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in which tkit country held him. If yoa believed that war was inevitable, 
wliat was the motive for that eitrava^nt praise ? But, most conclusive 
of all, on this question of whether peace was a lost cause, turn to the 
French Yellow Book published this week. There you will find the 
King of the Belgians and the French Ambassador at Berlin recording 
only last year a change in the attitude of the Kaiser. Till then, tliey 
agreed, he had stood for peace and had resisted the warlike influences 
about him as be had resisted them for a quarter of a century. Now 
at last they saw he had yielded. Only a year ago. 

Why had he yielded? Why was the cause of peace lost? I do 
not minimize the evil influence of the militarist party in Germany. 
Perhaps that evil influence was destined in any case to prevail. Who 
shall say? But can you dovbt thai among the factor* that filially 
delivered the Kaiter into the hands of the militarittg wot the ten year* 
of bitter netPtpaper mar carried on between the incendiary Frets of 
this country and the equally incendiary Press of Germany? Can you 
absolve yourself from any share in bringing this calamity upon the 
world? Nay, do yon wish to absolve yourself? Are you not rather 
claiming this war as a tribute to your prescience and your power? • 

1815-1915 

But even if, in working for peace, we were working for a lost cause 
is that a fact for which we need to apologize? What is the case of 
this country before the world? Is it not this, that we have had no 
designs against Germany, that we desired to live at peace with her, 
that we strove to live at peace with her, that we were driven to war 
regretfully and by compulsion? If that is our case, then to have 
worked for peace is to have worked for the good name of this coun- 
try, for its honor and for its freedom from complicity in this vast crime. 
But you deny this case. You proclaim to all the world that the most 
powerful Press in this country worked steadily not for peace, but for 
war. And to that extent you have made us partners with the guilty. 
That is your claim. That is your boast. And you think to shame 
us because we do not share your guilt. 

You are mistaken. We are without shame and without regret. 
When this nightmare passes away we shall still work to bring the 
nations together and you will still work to keep them asunder. You 
will discover some new foe with whom to play upon the fears of the 

• There is no militarist part? in Germany, and there never has been. On 
this subject, Houston Stewart Chamberlsin, the famous English author, says: 
"Not that there was such a thing as a war party in Germany; this Is one of 
the Time*"* falsehoods. There were, it is trtic, responsible statesmen and 
soldiers, who said, and with reason: if England and her allies want war at 
any price, the sooner the better. But the Kaiaer, before his God, conld not 
yidd to tills argummt; the sword was returned to its scabbard." — Bo. 
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